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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION COMPARED, 


[The following extracts from eminent authorities on the sub- 
ject of education, seem to us to express the chief strength of 
the arguments on each side of the above question. Both par- 
ties, it will be observed, admit the superiority of that kind of ed- 
ucation which embraces the advantages of each kind of in- 
struction and discipline. | 


But you will say, what shall I do with my son? If I keep him 
always at home he will be in danger to be my young master; 
and if | send him abroad, how is it possible to keep him from 
the contagion of rudeness and vice, which is so every where in 
fashion? In my house he will, perhaps, be more innocent, but 
more ignorant too of the world; wanting there changes of com- 
pany, and being used constantly to the same faces, he will, when 
he comes abroad, be a sheepish or conceited creature. 

I confess both sides have their inconveniences. Being 
abroad, it is true, will make him bolder, and better able to bustle 
and shift among boys of his own age ; and the emulation of 
school fellows often puts life and industry into young lads. But till 
you can find a school where it is possible for the master to look 
after the manners of his scholars, and can show as great effects 
of his care of forming their minds to virtue, and their carriage 
to good breeding, as of forming their tongues to the learned 
languages, you must confess that you have a strange value for 
words, when, preferring the languages of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans to that which made them such brave men, you think 
it worth while to hazard your son’s innocence and virtue for a 
little Greek and Latin. For, as for that boldness and spirit 
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which lads get among their play-fellows at school, it has ordina- 
rily such a mixture of rudeness and ill-turned confidence, that 
those misbecoming and disingenuous ways of shifting in the 
world must be unlearned, and ‘all the tincture washed out again 
to make way for better principles and such manners as make a 
truly worthy man. He who considers how diametrically oppo- 
site the skill of living well and managing, as a man should do, 
his affairs in the world, is to the malapertness, tricking, or vio- 
lence, learned among school boys, will think the faults of a 
private education infinitely to be preferred to such improve- 
ments, and will take care to preserve his child’s innocence and 
modesty at home, as being nearer akin and more in the way of 
those qualities which make an useful and able man. 

I therefore cannot but prefer breeding of a young gentleman 
at home in his father’s sight under a good governor, as much 
the best and safest way to the great and main end of education, 
when it can be had, and is ordered as it should be. But what 
shall be resolved in this case must in a great measure be left to 
the parents, to be determined by their circumstances and con- 
veniences; only | think it the worst sort of good husbandry for 
a father not to strain himself a little for his son’s breeding, which, 
let his condition be what it will, is the best portion he can leave 
him. But if after all it shall be thought by some, that the breed- 
ing at home has too little company, and that at ordinary schools 
not such as it should be for a young gentleman, I think there 
might be ways found out to avoid the inconveniences on the one 
side and the other. 

If you determine to have a private tutor for your son, do not 
be guided in your choice by the consideration of expense, if you 
are able to pay it; as it will be the money best laid out that can 
be about your children; and, therefore, though a person who 
possesses the necessary but rare qualifications of great sobriely, 
temperance, tenderness, diligence, and discretion, may be expensive 
more than is ordinary, yet it cannot be thought too dear. He 
that at any rate procures his child a good mind, well principled, 
tempered to virtue and usefulness, and adorned with civility and 
good breeding, makes a better purchase for him than if he had 
laid out the money for an addition of more earth to his former 
acres. But be sure, take nobody by the mere recommendation 
of friends, or from motives of charity: no, nor upon great com- 
mendations. Nay, if you will do as you ought, the reputation 
of a sober man with a good stock of learning, (which is all that 
is usually required in a tutor,) will not be enough to serve your 
turn, as he should be perfectly well-bred, understanding the 
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ways of carriage, and measures of civility in all the variety of 
persons, times, and places, and keep his pupil, as much as his 
age requires, constantly to the observation of them. In this 
choice, therefore, you must be as curious as you would be in 
that of a wife, for you must not think of making a trial or 
changing afterwards, as this will cause great inconvenience to 
you, and greater to your son. 

When you have fixed on a tutor, you must be sure to use him 
with great respect yourself, and cause all your family to do so 
too; for you cannot expect your son should have any regard for 
one whom he sees you, or his mother, or others, slight. 

As the father’s example must teach the child respect for his 
tutor, so the tutor’s example must lead the child into those ac- 
tions he would have him do. His practice must by no means 
cross his precepts, unless he intend to set him wrong. It will 
be to no purpose for the tutor to talk of the restraint of the pas- 
sions, whilst any of his own are let loose; and he will in vain 
endeavor to reform any vice or indecency in his pupil, which 
he allows in himself. ll patterns are sure to be followed more 
than good rules; and therefore he must always carefully preserve 
him from the influence of ill precedents, especially the most 
dangerous of all, the exainples of the servants, from whose 
company he is to be kept, not by prohibitions, for that will but 
give him an itch for it, but by being as much as may be in the 
company of his parents or tulor.— Locke. 


Quintilian says, that ‘it is a false idea to suppose that the 
morals of boys are exposed to greater danger in public schools 
than at home. Were this the case, he said, he should not hesi- 
tate a moment in deciding in favor of a home education; as the 
care of living well is infinitely preferable to that of speaking 
well. But he says, that the danger is equal on both sides; that 
the whole depends upon the natural disposition of the children, 
and the care that is taken of their education; that usually the 
evil springs from the parents themselves by the bad examples 
they set their children. They every day, says he, hear and 
see such things as they ought to be ignorant of during their 
lives. All this passes into habit, and soon after into nature. 
The poor children become vicio s before they know what vice 
is. Thus, breathing nothing but luxury and pleasure, they do 
not derive their irregularity from the schools, but bring it thither.’ 

A young man who has had a private retired education usually 
grows languid and dejected; ne rusts as it were or, falling into 
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an opposite extreme, becomes conceited, setting a greater 
value upon himself than upon others, from having no person to 
compare himself with. It is a fault, says Plutarch, which very 
much deserves to be condemned in parents, to think themselves 
entirely discharged from the care of watching over their chil- 
dren as soon as they are put into the hands of masters, and not 
to think any longer of being certified by their own eyes and ears 
of the progress they make in study and virtue. Besides this, it 
ill becomes a father in a matter of this importance, wherein he 
is so nearly concerned, blindly to rely upon the integrity of 
strangers; for itis certain, that a father’s care to inform himself 
from time to time and take an account of his son’s application 
and behavior, may at the same time make both the scholars 
and masters more exact and diligent in the discharge of their 
several duties. 

How just soever this duty is, and easy to be discharged, it is 
seldom that parents discharge it. They hardly ever concern 
themselves about the behavior of their children when they are 
grown up and have left school; and most of them show such an 
indifference and neglect in this point as is scarcely to be imag- 
ined. Many excuse themselves under a pretence of business 
and employment;’ as if the education of their children were not 
the most important of all, or the character of a father were ef- 
faced by that of magistrate, minister, or merchant. 

Crates the philosopher wished to be on the most exalted emi- 
nence in the city, that he might cry aloud to the inhabitants, ‘0, 
senseless generation! how foolish are ye to think only of heap- 
ing up riches, and absolutely to neglect the education of your 
children, for whom you pretend to amass it!” 

Parents pay sometimes very dear for their negligence and 
avarice, when afterwards they have the grief to see their chil- 
dren abandoned to every kind of vice and “debauchery , disgrace 
them in a thousand ways, and frequently squander away more 
money in one year on the gratification of their passions, than 
parents would have spent in ten by giving them a good and vir- 
tuous education. 

In private houses, where a preceptor is obliged to attend his 
pupils all day long, it is wise in parents, and | may say it is for 
their interest also, to endeavor as much as possible to soften this 
restraint, by allowing the master one afternoon every week entire- 
ly to himself, and taking upon themselves the care of the children 
during that interval.- No constitution can endure such continual 
confinemevt. A preceptor should have time to unbend, to 
visit his friends, to keep up his acquaintance, and to ad- 
vise with them about his studies. It is not easy to express how 
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much this condescension of the parents encourages the masters, 
and renders their zeal more lively and vigilant. 

Those who undertake the care of youth should not, in my 
opinion, blindly receive all the scholars that are offered to them, 
but should first be informed of their morals and characters, es- 
pecially when they are somewhat grown up or come from some 
other academy. 

But the most important point of discipline is never to suffer 
any scholar to remain, who is capable of being prejudicial to 
his companions, either by corrupting the purity of their morals, 
or by inspiring them with a spirit of discontent and rebellion. 
In these two cases we may without scruple affirm, that the rule 
lam speaking of should be inviolably observed. To be con- 
vinced of this, we need only change the object, and ask, wheth- 
er any one would leave a child that was sick of a contagious 
distemper with the rest? Is the infection of the morals thea less 
dangerous or less fatal in its consequences? Can a master, who 
has a just sense of religion, support this terrible but true re- 
flection, that God will one day demand of him an account of all 
the souls that shall be lost at his school, from his having declin- 
ed to send away the corrupters through views of interest, com- 
plaisance, or even through good nature ?— Rollin. 


It is surprising that ever a question should have been made, 
whether an education at home or abroad was to be chosen for 
boys. It is obvious, that by a home education a youth misses 
all the advantage of being accustomed to the company of his 
equals, or being early hardened, by the little rubs he will meet 
with from them, against those he must lay his account with meet- 
ing in life, which a youth, who goes directly out of his mother’s 
lap into the wide world, is by no means prepared to grapple 
with, nor even to bear the sight of strange faces, nor to eat, 
drink, and lodge differently from the manner he has been used 
to at his father’s house. Another great disadvantage of a home- 
education is the missing a number of useful and valuable friend- 
ships a youth might have contracted at school, which, being be- 
gun in the innocent and disinterested time of life, often hold 
through the whole of it, and prove of the most important advan- 
tage. 

The most perfect scheme that has yet been found out, or is 
possible for the whole education of youth from six years of age 
upwards, is where a person properly qualified, with an unexcep- 
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tionable character for gentleness of temper and exemplary virtue 
good breeding, knowledge of the world, and of languages, writ. 
ing, accounts, book-keeping, geography, the principles of phi- 
losophy, mathematics, history, and divinity, and who is disen- 
gaged from all other pursuits, employs himself and proper 
assistants wholly in the care and instruction of a competent 
number of youth placed in his own house and under his -own 
eye, in such a manner as to accomplish them in all the branches 
of useful and ornamental knowledge suitable to their capacities, 
ages, and prospects, and especially in the knowledge of what 
will make them useful in this life and secure the happiness of 
the next. A person’s being thus brought up from childhood to 
mature age, under the same authority, is of inestimable advan- 
tage, as he acquires in time the affection and the sense of au- 
thority of a son to a parent, rather than of a pupil to his master, 
than which nothing can more, or so much contribute to his im- 
provement in learning, or to the forming of his manners. |t 
cannot be expected that the education of youth should succeed 
properly, if parents will thwaxt every measure taken by a pru- 
dent master for the advantage of a child, taking him home from 
time to time, interrupting the course of his studies, and pamper- 
ing and fondling him in a manner incompatible with the econo- 
my of a place of education, whereby a child must be led to con- 
clude, that it is an unhappiness to be obliged to be at school, 
that it is doing him a kindness to fetch him home, to keep him 
in idleness, to feed him with rich food and high sauces, and to 
allow him to drink wine, and to keep such hours for eating and 
sleeping as are unsuitable to his age.— Burgh. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
Physieal Education. 


Havina described some of the principal exercises denomina- 
ted active* by which young persons, under the guidance of pa- 
rental affection and experience, may have the perfection ol 
their thinking and acting faculties promoted or matured:—it is 
now requisite that a summary view of the benefits derivable 
from those that are passive should be subjoined. 

Passive exercises are those by which the body receives from 


* See last No. p. 525. 
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a cause extrinsic to itself, a proportion of movement sufficient 
to agitate the substance of its organs:—such causes always 
leave, ina state of rest, the locomotive members and the mus- 
cles by which these are propelled. Spontaneous exercises 
cannot be accomplished without the instrumentality of the mus- 
cles. Being connected, on the one hand, with the brain that 
animates them, and on the other with the heart that transmits to 
them the blood trom which they obtain the principles of their 
vitality, the muscles themselves cannot commence acting with- 
out exciting these primary organs and, through them, the whole 
animal system:—in the passive exercises, however, this impor- 
tant and characteristic agency has no place; its effects are not 
even discernible in persons undergoing locomotion on horse- 
back or in a carriage:—nevertheless, their particular manifes- 
tations proceed from a cause distinguished by true influential 
properties, 

While sustaining passive exercise of any kind, the body rests 
on a moveable base,—a carriage, for wstance, or a cradle:— 
this is displaced or carried forward by a certain amount of lo- 
comotive power; but, at every instant as it advances, a number 
of concussions take place between the base and the ground:— 
this motion is next rebounded ; it traverses the machine ; and 
every thing it carries, immediately experiences a corresponding 
agitation. When a person rides on horseback, he sustains 
shocks of this kind which are incessantly repeated:—being 
reflected, they successively pervade his whole frame ; and like 
particles of diffusive matter, are propagated over all his mem- 
bers, penetrate all his organs, shoot through all the different 
textures which compose them, and ultimately affect their minu- 
test fibres, This repercussion of movement acts as a true force, 
an effective power:—it imparts to the body, asif it really had a 
material form, a proportion of reflective influence, which is dif- 
tused over all the organic systems, and each of these is affected 
by itto an extent bearing relation to its indivdual size and 
weight. These mechanical impressions, these influential ef- 
forts occasioned by the successive shocks, determine a change 
in the actual state of the vital parts whereon they make, as it 
were, an aggression to which the parts offer resistance by tak- 
ing On a greater or less degree of self-contraction:—thus, by 
putting themselves into less space, they appear to prepare a 
natura] opposition to these reiterated attacks which threaten to 
lesion their textures, Excited by the agitations they experi- 
ence, the living fibres are compressed or condensated;—the 
organic tissues, which the fibres unite in forming, become 
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stronger, more compact, more robust:—and, consequently, the 
organs themselves acquire greater energy, their motions are 
made freer and more vigorous, and the exercise of their re. 
spective functions is rendered easier and more perfect. Such 
really are the immediate effects, the sensible changes which the 
passive exercises produce inthe animal economy. Whether, 
therefore, they be considered as salutary or medicinal agents, 
they affect the person undergoing their influences, in the same 
way as tonic remedies, and they effectuate the same results:— 
in all organised structure, they induce a constriction of its fibres: 
—this strengthens its tissues:—and this again contributes to 
render the whole fabric, at the same time, more firm and more 
powerful. Like the active exercises, however, they do not deter- 
mine an excess of organic movement, nor accelerate the arte- 
rial pulsations, nor increase the developement of animal heat, 
nor inordinately stimulate the cutaneous functions:—they act only 
in bracing and firming the living parts, and in affecting an aug- 
mentation of their inherent forces. 

Swinging forms a kind of passive exercise having something 
in it which is agreeable to almost every one, whether young or 
mature in years. Its motions have quite different effects from 
those produced by the cradle or pendulous bed:—they are mod- 
ified by these characteristic and essential circumstances ,—the 
person subjected to undergo them sits in an erect posture, and 
is never so young as to be incapable of expressing a sense of 
inconvenience or suffering, or of being guided, by new feelings, 
in limiting the measure of their rapidity and continuance. In 
particular temperaments however, or when urged beyond mode- 
ration, this exercise appears to have a tendency to induce gid- 
diness, dazzling of the eyes, oppression of breathing, and a pe- 
culiar sensation which they, in whom it is excited, most readily 
recognise, but cannot describe. All these symptomatic effects, 
it is obvious, proceed from an excess of blood being propelled 
into the parts within the chest and vessels of the brain ; and, 
consequently, do contra-indicate the practice of swinging to 
those persons who feel themselves thus affected. Nevertheless, 
to others it proves beneficial, by creating the necessity of con- 
stantly maintaining the body equipoised; and, for this purpose, 
obliging the muscles of the back, shoulders, and arms to sus- 
tain frequent and sudden contractions. Many persons, on sail- 
ing in vessels of any kind, riding in a springed carriage, or tak- 
ing ainusement on a swing, are apt to be affected with sickness, 
and sometimes even vomiting:—these symptoms, however, 
constitute accidents having a purely nervous nature:—they de- 
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'y the pend exclusively on impressions communicated tothe brain and 
8 are transmitted, by sympathy, from it to the stomach and central or- 
r Te. gans. 

Such Balancing themselves on a plank, or any long piece of wood, 
h the placed on a central support, obtains much among the amuse- 
ther, ments of children. kxcept when the ends of the instrument 
ents, are made alternately to strike the ground, this kind of exercise, 
same | is not calculated very materially to impress the system. When 
s:— —% _ it is so performed, however, the balancers sustain interchange- 
res: ' able shocks which, according to their force, affect the vital 
°8 to actions. Sometimes for the purpose of accelerating the vibra- 
hore tions of the balance, children strike the ground strongly with 
ter- their feet and propel themselves upwards:—this gives origin to 
rte- smart and frequent contractions and extensions o! ihe muscles of 
eat, their lower limbs and thereby, in combining the effects of active 
mnly and passive exercise, exhibits advantages by which the unailing 
ug- may be profited and the convalescence of such as are sickly ad- 

vanced, 

ing Riding subjects the body to be influenced by all the motions 
or of the animal by which it is carried :—thus, each time the 
om foot, in advancing, is placed on the ground, it sustains a shock; 
od- a repercussion of this follows; the whole body is next agitated; 
lhe and, in the end, the rider has the whole of his own person pro- 
nd portionately shaken. Now, these communicative concussions 
of may be repeated, to any extent:—that cause, therefore, which 
58, acts with a force so great, cannot fail of determining important 
In changes in the vital economy. 

e- The immediate effects of riding have not, of course, always 
d- the same degree of intensity:—they are least observable when 
& the animal proceeds at a slow pace, and become more influen- 
ly tial as well as more salutary if it goes at a moderate trot. In 
5s; ambling, the body experiences consecutive balancings, and is 
d shaken alternately from one side to the other, by lively and 
; frequent agitations. Galloping imparts shocks which are per- 
8 haps more agreeable to the rider, than those of brisk trotting; but 





d the rapidity of its movement interrupts very considerably the me- 

; chanical operations of breathing and, in this way, becomes really 
injurious when the lungs are feeble or diseased. 

; The animal’s height, and the thickness of its body are circum- 

: stances which modity the effects produced by riding:—one that 

is spirited, slender, and nimble, shakes the body less than a 
large, thick, and heavy horse which moves with difficulty his 
sluggish mass and, at every step, causes the rider to sustain a 
shock whose influence is very violent and distressing.— When 
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the young are sent to horse-back for exercise and the conva- 
lescent for health, they may have the comfort and benefit of 
such discipline materially enhanced by allowing themselves to 
be lessoned by these natural facts. 

From its being regarded as capable of greatly and beneficial- 
ly affecting the body, riding is usually ranked among the most 
efficacious of the tonic agents. Besides the advantages obtain- 
able from its influences on the organic constitution and the fa- 
cility wherewith it can be employed, it enables such persons, as 
have been so much debilitated as to be incapable of walking, for 
the purpose of regaining their strength, to proceed into the 
open fields where they can enjoy fresh air and the beauties of 
rural nature, without being exposed to undergo the fatigue 
which lengthened excursions on foot unavoidably induce. 

Carriages, according as they are or not suspended on springs, 
have the intensity of their motions qualified by these moditica- 
tions. Persons placed in a cart, for instance, rest on a plain 
surface : but the wheels of it, as their circumference passes 
along in successive contact with the ground, are naturally af- 
fected by all its inequalities. Each of these occasions a shock 
being sustained by the vehicle and, through it, a corresponding 
agitation of those it conveys ;—the degree of their force and 
frequency depends on the softness or hardness, the smoothness 
or roughness of the ground on which it rolls, and the slowness 


or rapidity of its course. 


When the animals drawing it proceed 


at a slow pace, the consecutive agitations occur at lengthened 
intervals; but, if they go at great speed, these shocks are fre- 
quently repeated, and their impression on the individuals sustain- 
ing them is very sensibly perceived. The amount of motion im- 
parted by the carriage is then exceedingly great, each concus- 
sion comes to be reflected in an increasing proportion, and thus 
inflicts on the persons who are carried, the most violent commo- 
tions:—these indeed are sometimes so extensive and so severe 
as to become altogether insupportable; and, in feeble or nervous 
people, almost universally excite head-ache, and vomiting, and 
other equally distressing symptoms.—Exercise of this kind, from 


the powerful effects it is thus capable of determining 


may be 


_? 


successfully employed, under right management, in confirming 
or restoring health, and in removing or mitigating many com- 


plications of disease. 


Carriages suspended on springs under whatever form,—and 
there are many of them,—all exercise nearly the same influence 


op the actions of life. 


the shocks occasioned by the passage of their wheels over the 


By means of their peculiar construction, 
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7 
uneven ground, become converted into equable bajancings which 
are neither inconvenient nor unpleasant:—the column of mo- 
tion reflected in their progress is interrupted by the re-action of 
the springs, and instead of receiving their impression all at once, 
an individual resting in such vehicles is affected by them as it 
were in detail,—the continuous swing which the body undergoes 
in them agitates, in the gentlest manner, each of the organic 

arts whereof it consists. Persons, either young or aged, whose 
strength has been greatly exhausted by sickness and suffering, 
whether corporeal or mental; those who, from weakness or nerv- 
ousness, Cannot bear riding on horse-back which requires the 
trunk being kept in an erect posture, and a degree of muscular 
energy they do not possess; all they, indeed, who are so debili- 
tated as to be incapable of taking spontaneous exercise, will find 
in this kind of carriage a method of subjecting themselves to 
motion proportionated to their feebleness. 

Various complicated machines have been invented by ingenie 
ous artists with the benevolent object of subjecting in them, the 
weak or sickly, to kinds of motion in many respects analogous 
to what is produced by riding on horse-back or sitting in a car- 
riage Which wants, or is furnished with springs. Among these 
singular and not unuseful contrivances, the Mauleuil de Poste 
of the Abbe Saint-Pierre has been representedyas a vehicle so 
constructed as to impart to those seated in it, every diversity 
of movement which is usually communicated to travellers pass- 
ing, in a post-chaise, over an irregular road and at the several 
degrees of speed practised in ordinary journeys. These resem- 
ble exactly the agitations experienced in a cart or springed car- 
riage, and can be made as forcible and as frequent as shall 
be desirable:—they throw the body from one side to the other, 
forward and backward, and occasion its undergoing alternate 
sinkings and risings:—the different concussions may be caused 
to succeed each other with perfect regularity, or several of them 
to happen at the same instant:—and, they can also, at pleas- 
ure be rendered very impressive or scarcely discernible; recur- 
ring at short or protracted intervals; or acting with mildness or 
violence. Equally conducive to the same purposes, is the 7u- 
bouret sometimes employed on the continent as an accessible 
form of domestic exercise. ‘This machine consists of a seat re- 
presenting the body of a horse, and of an ‘equipage’ of levers so 
disposed as to support the former, in the shape of four limbs. 
It is not incoveniently complexed; and, when sect in motion, the 
rider may sit very much at ease on the back of his ideal charger 
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and procure for himself all the benefits derivable from the eques- 

trian‘ motions of pacing, ambling, trotting, galloping, lezping. 
This modification of passive exercise is described as having had 
good effects in maintaining integrity of the vital functions:—it 
is suitable to the young in wet or stormy weather, to aged and 
infirm persons, to those who lead a sedentary life, and to such 
as have been debilitated by chronic diseases accompanied with 
relaxation of the organic tissues. 

Machines of this kind may, doubtless, by means of appropri- 
ate processes, produce a perfect imitation of the mechanical ac- 
tions which riding on horse-back or in carriages communicates 
to the body:—but, it should never be forgotten that, in all 
the varieties of artificial exercise, a great part of the impressive 
circumstances that have place in the natural is wanting. When 
conveyed into the open fields, in either of these ways, a person 
finds himself encompassed all around by the recreative air 
which, by its enlivening qualities, conduces very much towards 
invigorating the whole animal system; and which, by its inces- 
sant agitations, compresses the organic fibres and tends, by such 
mechanical influence, to promote the developement of their 
characteristic energies:—then, moreover, the body is much more 
sensible of the impression of the diffusive light that pervades the 
atmosphere:—agd, to all this, may be added the effects which 
enjoyment of picturesque beauty or grandeur determines on the 
intellectual constitution and, through the intervention of its 
agency, on man’s material frame. Nothing of this kind takes 
place while he is undergoing exercise on the different machines 
which have been invented for such purposes:—he then experi- 
ences only the mechanical, the mere palpable effects of the op- 
eration:—the intercommunicating re-actions of his mortal and 
immortal systems, excited by the sky above and the world around 
him, are quite unconnected with his artificial conditions: —they 
depend altogether on the economy of nature. 

Sailing in a boat does not occasion the persons in it to sustain 
shocks or joltings corresponding to the vessel’s movements:— 
to this as a cause, then, are not to be ascribed its effects as a mod- 
ification of passive exercise:—nevertheless, these are quite une- 
quivocal and readily ascertainable by observation. Aquatic ex- 
cursions performed in this way, do certainly accelerate the acts 
of digestion and thereby improve the state of all the essential 
functions, which consequently give the body strength and the 
mind fortitude. These happy effects are, in some degree, the 
result of the exercise itself; but, they may be generally as- 
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cribed to the genial impression which fresh, invigorating, ever- 
moving atmosphere and the aérial light, universally make on 
living organisation. Under such circumstances, tlie body per- 
haps does really experience the communication of an almost im- 
perceptible movement; but, this is probably never so intense as 
to agitate the system and, by consequence, to consolidate the 
tissues of its organs and thus advance the deveiopement of its 
vitality. Something of the kind, however, must be admitted as 
au explanation of the influence of agitative motion in promoting 
the organic changes which are manifested by individuals who so- 
licit health from sailing in boats on the bosom of undulating 
waters. 

Voyages at sea in ships give rise to important variations in the 
functions of organs:—they generate a sort of revolution which 
implicates the whole vital system. Individuals who have not 
been accustomed to the motions of a vessel, immediately on be- 
ing exposed to them, become affected with a particular queasi- 
ness, vomiting, giddiness, and general sense of discomfort that 
is extremely annoying. By the mere act of sailing, therefore, 
two kinds of influence are furnished:—that derived from the 
balancings of the body rendered necessary by its following the 
ship’s movements, and from the change then introduced into the 
course of the blood and into the disposition of the nervous ener- 
gy, from both of which result the peculiar sensations then experi- 
enced:—and that, whose varieties are in some sort external, hav- 
ing their source in the penetrative atmosphere ofthe ocean acting 
upon the person by the same mechanical pressure which propels 
the vessel along the surface of the water. To these may be 
added the transition to a different climate and the use of differ- 
ent air in respiration, together with the absolutely new order of 
things wherein the sailer finds himself placed, Here, then, is 
an assemblage of circumstances, each one of which alone is 
capable of effecting determinate and perceptible alterations in 
the animal economy;—and, if such be their power individually, 
how great and influential must that power be, when proceed- 
ing from their united, their correspondent, and simultaneous ac- 
tion? Sea-voyages, for these reasons, have been regarded by 
many ancient and modern physicians as a powerti:! medical re- 
source:—they have been prescribed for dropsical effusions, both 
circumscribed and diffusive ; for consumption and other dis- 
eases of the chest ; for disorders of the digestive organ and 
of their functions; and for some of the most inveterate nervous 
affections. —Boys and young men, in all insular and maritime 
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countries, should be innured to what parts of practical naviga- 
tion are suitable to their years and constitution:—such exercises, 
being manifestly natural to them, will contribute in a remark. 
able manner, to make them hardy and active and enterprising 
and generous. 


COMMON EDUCATION, 


Writing. 


[From Observations on Schools, &c. reviewed in the last and 
the preceding numbers of this Journal. | 


WritinG, as one of the fine arts, is comparatively held in 
very low estimation, on account of its being so familiar to us, 
and the facility with which it can be acquired. It nevertheless, 
in point of real utility, is a sublime art, and ranks in the highest 
class; nor will it be disputed, that it is also susceptible of being 
cultivated so as to produce a pleasing effect upon the eye. The 
main intention of it, however, is to express thoughts in words 
upon paper, &c. ; and when this is done, so that these thoughts 
may be easily read aguin, it has performed all that is positively 
required of it as a necessary art; yet, like typography, it may 
be done in such a manner as to make it look well or ill, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the characters are formed, and the 
degree of polish which they may have received. But as plain- 
ness is the great object to be obtained, in order to avoid any 
danger of mistaking the meaning of what may be written, any 
attempt to point out some of the causes which lead to this dan- 
ger, and how it may be guarded against, it is hoped will not be 
considered as officious. There is no doubt, carelessness in the 
writer, and bad teaching in the instructer, contribute towards 
it in a material degree; but there are others, which it is pre- 
sumed, have not occurred to every one, but which, when ex- 
plained, must appear very evident to all. I allude particularly 
to the plan of teaching academies in the country, and to semi- 
naries in towns, where children receive one part of their edu- 
cation from one teacher, and another part from a different one— 
all of whom generally prescribe exercises of one kind or anoth- 
er to be written by the pupils. Should the pupils, therefore, 
write these exercises in a careless manner, and the teacher who 
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prescribed them examine them only for the purpose of correct- 
ing whatever he may perceive to be wrong in the grammar or 
the sense, without adverting to the imperfections of the writ- 
ing, the pupils, taking advantage of this remissness on the part 
of the teacher, are encouraged to go on ina scribbling style, 
by which they contract such habits of bad writing, as generally 
remain with them through life; and to this very cause we may 
chiefly ascribe the number of indifferent writers whom we find 
in every situation where writing is practised. But were all the 
teachers in such institutions to set their face against bad writing, 
and to reprimand the pupil who produced to them badly-written 
versions or exercises of any kind, in such a manner as to oblige 
them to write them afterwards in their best style, there can be no 
doubt but it would have such an effect, that fewer bad hands 
would be seen, and, what is also equally obvious, Jess time and 
money would be spent in learning to write than what isdone at 
present, Moreover, were teachers to go on in this way, the pu- 
pil’s practice in the writing school might be turned to a good 
account, as, under such a vigilant superintendence, they would 
feel necessitated to exert themselves much more than they do, 
and, instead of continually copying lines, after they can write 
tolerably well, they might be made to write, instead of them, 
some of their other lessons. By such a plan, a double advan- 
tage would be obtained, as it is evident it would’ not only be 
giving them a greater facility in using the pen, but it would be 
impressing their lessons deeper in their memories than when they 
merely conned them over, for the purpose of repeating them to 
the teacher. It however cannot be concealed, that there is 
a great danger to be apprehended, from the hurry they might 
get into, of contracting improper habits, and that their hands 
would not, till after long practice under the operation of the 
teacher’s watchfulness, look so well in their book as copy-lines, 
and which might lead superficial judges to decide unfavorably 
at first of the plan; but, like every other which is founded on 
rational principles, it would ultimately triumph over all the ob- 
jections that can be raised against it. Nor should it be con- 
fined to scholars who are learning to read English: those who 
are studying other languages might use it with still greater 
effect. 

Supposing that most of young. people left school with 
good hands, it would be well if the head men in mercantile 
houses, and other public offices, would watch those who may 
be placed under their notice, and follow up the system pursued 
by their teachers, by exercising the same salutary vigilance and 
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control over them, in such a way as to give them confirmed 
habits of distinct and elegant writing. To show the actual ad- 
vantages resulting from such checks, we need only compare 
the writing of any person in business, whose hand has been 
fairly formed, and who has been reared under their operation, 
with the writing of another who has never felt them at all, but 
who has been allowed to scribble away, quite regardless of dis- 
tinctness or beauty. Or, to be more particular, without being 
intentionally invidious, let the books of the Custom-House be 
compared with those of the Excise-Office, and the difference 
will appear remarkable. In the former, despatch is the great 
object, anda fine hand is considered of no consequence ; 
whereas, in the latter, although despatch be equally necessary, 
beautiful writing is much esteemed, and a good hand is consid- 
ered as an indispensable qualification in persons filling any of its 
respectable departments. Owing to such causes, teachers who 
have taken a particular pride in making fine writers, have often 
had the mortification of seeing some of the best-formed hands 
from their seminaries totally destroyed, after being some time in 
such situations where no attention was paid to writing by those 
who employed them. Many, when they grow up, really cari- 
cature the letters in such a manner as to render their writing 
hardly legible,—indeed only a sort of resemblance of what it 
ought to have been, retaining scarcely any thing like the hand 
they acquired in school, which perhaps has been allowed to 
degenerate into an imitation of some scrawl which they have 
often been obliged to copy, and that in a hurried manner. 

Some academies are remarkable, too, for the fine specimens 
of penmanship and ciphering produced by the pupils in their 
account-books, and for the skill and diligence of the master 
under whom they studied; but still much of the merit, it is ap- 
prehended, is due to the other masters, who will be found to 
have acted in concert with him, by making it a particular con- 
dition in their connection, that no badly written exercise of any 
kind should be allowed to pass uncensured by them, on any ac- 
count whatever. 

As some palliation of this indifference on the part of teachers 
and parents, &c., it may be urged by the former, that it is out 
of their way—that it is interfering with the business of others, 
and by the latter, that it is painful to be chiding young people, 
&e. &e: all this is well enough, and may please those who do 
not see the real motive, or are heedless about the consequences, 
but to any person of discernment, or to him who sets a proper 
value on the importance of the time, or expence of children at 
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school, it will appear in quite a different light; so much is he 
convinced of the fact, that he will not hesitate to blame, and with 
severity too, such inattention, wherever it is perceptible, wheth- 
erin parent or in teacher, especially when it is clear that they 
could have prevented much of what is blamed, and promoted 
much of what is desired. Besides this, when all interested act 
their part faithfully, a relish for a good hand is cultivated by the 
pupils themselves, in proportion, too, to their improvement;— 
habits of attention are likewise acquired, which, to every expe- 
rienced teacher, are, in many respects, most important consid- 
erations. Moreover, from the diligence which it creates, they 
obtain time for the other branches of study, which they could 
not otherwise overtake. This, saving of time and expense, by 
the way, is a very great object, particularly to those who know 
how little of either the one or the other can be spared by the 
generality of those who desire education for themselves or their 
children. To such, the plan of copying their exercises in the 
writing-school, (which has been found from experience to be 
practicable in a certain degree,) might be of great importance, 
even although the writing master gave no other assistance than 
in directing them how to write; and were these exercises pre- 
served, they might please afterwards, and furnish the best proofs 
of their progress in writing, at home and at examinations, &c. 
But such aids can never be attained without a unanimous co- 
operation of all the teachers in establishments; and which it is 
their interest and their duty to attend to, whenever it may be found 
to promote their own usefulness, and the general success of the 
cause in which they are engaged. Yet, notwithstanding of all 
this care, were it even exerted as it ought to be, to insure fine 
hands, some evil genius, it is to be feared, has such a control 
over matters of taste, that many parents and even some teachers 
particularly those in the classical departmenis, are led to say, 
that to write finely is an accomplishment of very little value; and 
although they cannot but admire elegant penmanship, and some 
of them can write well when they choose, yet they will neither 
encourage it as they might do, nor be at the trouble of writ- 
ing finely themselves. In fact, their indifference and practice 
would lead us to infer, that it implies vulgarity in any one who 
shows an anxiety to render their hands even legible! Such is 
one of those anomalies which exist, over which philosophy has 
as yet exercised but little or no successful contro], and which will 
continue to exist, till the fashion alter, and a fine hand come to 
be as much sought after and as much valued by the public, 
as fine typography is by its admirers. But suppose all were 
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agreed that a fine hand should really be studied and practised, it 
may be asked, what is the particular style of writing that should 
be recommended as such? To which it might be answered, that 
one style does not seem to be suitable for all ranks and conditions 
of people in the world; and to decide upon what should be the most 
appropriate for general purposes would be presumptuous. But 
it might not, perhaps, be greatly apart from the general opinion 
to say, that the mercantile hand should be strong, flowing, and easy: 
that the best hand for gentlemen of the law profession should 
approximate more tothe character of script typography, at least, 
it should be more like what is called the Dutch hand, which is 
more round, and more uprighi, than we generally find theirs to 
be. The most suitable style for ladies, it is presumed, should 
resemble the Italian current-hand, which is characterised by a 
light and airy neatness. One is led to condescend upon this, 
from its having been the style cultivated by a people whose 
taste in the arts is allowed to be the most refined in the world, 
and, perhaps, it is partly from the resemblance which the pre- 
vailing zig-zag hand bears to it, and the facility with which it ts 
acquired, that has secured to it such general practice, although 
it is, in some respects, very different from the Italian. These 
distinctions of styles exist in part already, although not in such 
a marked degree as could be wished for, as we sometimes find 
the mercantile hand used by the lawyer, and both the merchant 
and the lawyer sometimes using the effeminate style of the 
ladies; while we again see (though seldom) the ladies practise 
the strong masculine hand of the gentlemen. These peculiari- 
lies of styles which we would venture to propose, are some- 
what analagous to other distinctions which prevail in the natural 
and moral world, and, one should think, they are not altogether 
unworthy of being attended to by teachers, who have hitherto 
been in the habit of instructing both sexes, and all professions, 
the same style. Indeed, not to attend to them is perhaps rep- 
rehensible; as, for example, who would wish that the records 
of the realm, or that our law-documents, were written in the 
present indistinct sharp style of our ladies? or, on the other 
hand, that all our ladies, in their practice, should use the round 
and bold hand recommended to our gentlemen’ In order, to 
preserve these various styles, teachers ought to have specimens 
of them all, executed in the best manner, adapted to the use of 
young ladies, and those young gentlemen who may have decid- 
edupen what professions they mean to follow. But whatever 
may be the one desired, much depends upon the habits which 
the pupils acquire at first, and upon the care with which the; 
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are superintended afterwards, together with the attention they 
themselves bestow in preserving a good hand when once they 
have acquired it. Like every other art, if a bad habit be con- 
tracted at first, it will be difficult to conquer it; and it will also 
tend greatly to retard the learner’s progress, and prevent them 
ever alterwards from arriving at that excellence to which they 
should aspire. For instance, if a person beginning to play upon 
the flute hold it in such a manner as to injure its tones, he will 
never become a fine performer till he hold the instrument in a 
more favorable position. ‘The same thing may be said of any 
other art; and in proportion to the importance of that art, so 
should the care bestowed be in trying to come at those methods 
which are best calculated for accelerating the pupil’s progress. 

With regard to teaching writing, parents who undertake the task 
themselves, should see that the child sit in an easy posture, so 
that the body may not be too much confined, as, by sitting awk- 
wardly, it may be injured, and, what is a natural consequence, 
he will tire sooner than when sitting easily. Much, also, 
depends upon the way the pen is held. It should be made, 


_in writing the masculine hand, to come down in such a man- 


ner that the two sides may press equally upon the paper, 
in order to give a stroke clear of jaggedness, for if the hand be 
held in such a way that one side of the pen comes sparking down- 
ward afterthe other, the under side of the stroke will be ragged 
like a saw, while the upper will be as fine as if cut with a graver; 
but ladies should use the edge of the pen, and hold it at a con- 
siderable distance from the point, in order to produce lightness. 

As much of the beauty of writing depends likewise upon the 
slope and the regularity of the distances, they should be attend- 
ed to with the most scrupulous exactness, ‘The angle of about 


fifiy-eight degrees seems to be agreed upon as a proper slope 


for current hand writing; and if the width of an o (which should 
be three times as long as it is broad) be taken as a common 
measure for the distances betwixt the members of the letters, 
and the breadth of an m betwixt words, the uniformity will not 
suffer much from any other irregularity that may be committed 
in the operation. 

The great secret in teaching writing, as well as other arts, 
is to know how to execute what is really excellent in any of 
them, and at the same time be able to make others attain to 
thatexcellence. Many instructers of writing, drawing, music, 
&c. who were never reputed as adepts in their particular pro- 
fessions, as performers, have been remarkabie for their general 
success in teaching, and for having made some first rate schol- 
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ars in their own departments. Many, also, have attained to a 
respectable knowledge in some of them without any teacher at 
all. For instance, the great linguist, Dr Murray, began of him- 
self, first to imitate common printing from his catechism, with a 
burnt stick, on the back of an old wool-card, and contivued to 
improve himself, by such means, without any assistance, and 
without much advantage from pen and ink, till he acquired that 
sort of hand which served all the purposes to which he so mer- 
itoriously applied it in the various literary pursuits in which he 
was subsequently engaged. Common working-people have also 
been known to teach their children to write excellent hands, by 
compelling them to labor, with great exactness, in imitating im- 
pressions from good copperplate writing. No doubt, they had 
some knowledge of what a fine hand should be, but the great 
point with them was to keep them diligently at it till they made 
them produce correct imitations of the specimens given them 
to copy. The same thing may be done in schools, althcugh the 
teacher be not a fine writer, if he be only animated by a sufli- 
cient zeal, and equally firm in his determination to make his 
pupils learn. 


PRACTICAL 





EDUCATION. 
New Course of Instruction at Amherst College (Massachusetts.): 


[The following extracts are from a pamphlet entitled ‘ The 
Substance of Two Reports of the Faculty of Amherst College, 
to the Board of Trustees, with the doings of the Board thereon.’ 

The course of study proposed in the following report acquires 
an additional interest, at present, from the circumstance that 
many of the students recently admitted at Amherst, have enter- 
ed with the intention of prosecuting their studies on the new 
arrangement. 

While we freely express our conviction that in most colleg- 
es an undue proportion of time has been assigned to clas- 
sical literature, we would be equally free in giving our opin- 
ion that, in the present scarcity of }rench and Spanish books 
in this country, the circumstances must be very peculiar, in 
which a knowledge of these languages can be regarded as 
equivalent to that of Greek and Latin ; especially if we consider 
the great advantage of the latter as keys to the etymology of our 
own language.—We are glad, therefore, to see that in the 
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flourishing institution in which a full collateral course of prac- 
tical education is about to undergo its first experiment, no in- 
terference is to arise, to the hindrance of classical studies. A 
diligent youth, who enters college well prepared, will probably 
find it practicable to carry on both departments together. ] 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of Amherst 
College, August 21, 1826, the Faculty presented a detailed Re- 
port of the state of the Seminary, and the course of instruction, 
together with some general remarks upon the inadequacy of 
the prevailing systems of classical education in this country, 
to meet the wants and demands of an enlightened public. The 
Trustees were so much interested by this Report, particularly 
that part of it which touches upon the subject of modifications 
and improvements, that they appointed a Committee, consist- 
ing of the President, the Honorable Lewis Strong, and the Hon- 
orable Samuel Howe, to publish extracts from it, at such time 
and in such a way, as they might think best calculated to elicit 
inquiry; to subserve the great interests of the College ; and to 
promote the general cause of education. 

At the same meeting, the Trustees passed a resolve, request- 
ing the Faculty to draw up a specific plan of improvement, upon 
the basis of their Report, and present it for consideration at a 
future meeting of the Board. 

At a special meeting of the Board, Dec. 6, 1826, called for 
the express purpose of receiving and acting upon some specific 
plan of improvement, the following Report was presented, and, 
after much discussion and some amendment, was ordered to be 
printed. 

Gentlemen of the T'rustees,—In compliance with a vote of your 
Reverend and Honorable Board, duly communicated by the 
Secretary, we have the honor to submit the result of our de- 
liberations, upon the expediency of new modelling and extend- 
ing the present system of academic instruction and study in this 
college. Every one knows, how much easier it is to find fault 
than to amend; to point out existing deficiencies than to supply 
them; and we shall not attempt to conceal, that the imperfectly 
digested plan now presented, has cost us more thought and dis- 
cussion than we had anticipated. At the same time, if it can be 
carried into successful operation, as we believe it can, in all its 
essential provisions, the advantages which it proffers, might well 
be purchased at a far dearer rate. What we propose, in dis- 
charging the duty which the partiality of the Board has devolv- 
ed upon us, is to offer a general outline of our plan, accompani- 
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ed with such reasons and remarks, as we have thought needtu! 
for its ellucidation and defence. The plan is somewhat exten. 
sive, and embraces, 

I. Preparatory studies. 

II. The present classical and scientific four years’ course. 

III, A new course, equally thorough and elevated with this, 
but distinguished from it by a more modern and national aspect; 
and by a better adaptation to the taste and future pursuits of a 
large class of young men, who aspire to the advantages of 4 
liberal education. 

IV. A department devoted to the science and art of teaching; 
but more especially at first, to the education of schoolmasters. 

V. A department of theoretical and practical mechanics. 

The final result of much discussion with regard to preparatory 
studies is, that the terins of admission should remain as they are; 
that the present amount of Latin and Greek should be required 
for both courses; and that no divergency should be recognised or 
encouraged, till after the initiatory examination. Once received 
to full and honorable membership, and with the two courses 
before him, let the student censult the wishes of his friends and 
his own inclination, and take his choice. 

If he prefers the course now established in the seminary, he 
will find a rich reward in the study of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew* languages ; ancient and modern history and geog- 
raphy; grammar, rhetoric and oratory; mathematics and astron- 
omy; experimental physics and natural history; anatomy; intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy; political economy and theology 
We think that in the new contemplated arrangement, it is best 
to retain this course without alteration; 

1. Because it still holds its place in our most distinguised 
public seminaries, after long and thorough experience; 

2. Because, though powerfully assailed from many quarters, 
particularly in the department of Janguages, it continues, if we 
mistake not, to maintain its popularity with a majority of those 
who are best qualified to judge, in the case; And 

3. Because we regard it, upon the whole, as well entitled to 
the estimation in which it is held. 

But we cannot discover in this long established course, lib- 
eral and thorough as it is, any legitimate claim to exclusive pat- 
ronage and regard. ‘To say nothing here, of some of the more 
practical branches of education which it scarcely glances at, 
but for which there is an increasing public demand, we observe, 


* Tlebrew or Greek, at his option, during a part of sepior year. 
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that while for want of time, it passes hastily over several of the 
later and more popular sciences, it does not profess to lead the 
student a single step within the bright enclosures, of some of 
the richest and widest fields of modern literature. Elevated and 
comprehensive as it is, therefore, nobody can doubt, that it 
leaves ample room for genius and industry to range and gather 
affluence, without its ample limits. Under the impression, how- 
ever, that there is not space enough left for a new and liberal 
parallel course of four years; or that something short of this is 
demanded by the public, much has been said in favor of annex- 
ing a partial course to each of our colleges. Now we do not 
believe that any such plan will satisfy an enlightened community, 
Well informed men, who have the means of carrying their sons 
through college, will hardly consent to send them, to study 
English Literature and the sciences for two or three years, and 
take a certificate merely, when for a little more expense, a di- 
ploma may be had at the end of a full and liberal course. 

For these and other reasons, our decided and unanimous judge- 
ment is, that if a new course is introduced, it ought to proceed 
ona most liberal scale. By whatever name it may be called, it 
should be fully equivalent to the course we now pursue. It 
should fill up as many years—should be carried on by as able 
instructers—should take as wide and elevated a range—should 
require as great an amount of lard study, or mental discipline, 
and should be rewarded by the same academic honors, 

In presenting to the Trustees an outline of this parallel, 
or rather equivalent course, we find considerable difficulty in 
giving it a sufficiently distinct character of its own; arising 
chiefly from the many coincidences which our plan contemplates, 
and we ought perhaps, thus early to premise, that should it be 
adopted, experience will doubtless ere long suggest important 
modifications and improvements, 

In the department of Languages, an entire separation is pro- 
posed, by substituting the modern for the ancient, provided 
however, that in the new course, Latin may be taken instead of 
the Spanish, at the option of the student when he enters Col- 
lege. Thus, with the knowledge of Greek and Latin, which all 
who enter will be required to bring along with them, it 1s thought 
they may in four years, so far master the French and Spanish, 
as to read and write, and even speak them with considerable 
readiness and fluency. Should room hereafter be found for 
German, or Italian, or both, so much the better; but we deem 
it inexpedient to begin upon so broad a scale. The adoption of 
our general plan, will make the two courses more distinct in the 
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department now under consideration, than in any other. But 
the new course will differ from the old in several important re- 
spects, which are yet to be mentioned: as 

First. In the prominence which will be given to English Lit- 
erature, than which no subject has higher claims upon the Am- 
erican scholar, or can more richly reward his diligence. We do 
not mean to attach any blame to the colleges, for having done 
comparatively so little hitherto, in this department for who can 
teach every thing in four years? But we believe the time has 
come, for the more critical study of some of the admired classics 
in our own language, by a portion at least, of the liberally edu- 
cated in every college. 

Second. ‘The new course will differ essentially from the old, 
in the attention which will be given to French and Spanish 
Literature, by connecting this branch of study, with the recita- 
tions and other exercises in these two rich and popular |lan- 
guages. 

Third. In Mechanical Philosophy, by introducing some such 
text book as, ‘ Nicholson’s Operative Mechanic and Machwist; 
and by multiplying and varying the experiments, so as to render 
the science more familiar and attractive. 

Fourth. In Chemistry and other kindred branches of Physi- 
cal Science, by showing their application to the more useful arts 
and trades, to the cultivation of the soil and to domestic econ- 
omy. 

Fifth. In a course of familiar lectures upon curious and |la- 
bor saving machines;—upon bridges, locks and aqueducts; and 
upon the different orders of architecture, with models for illus- 
tration. 

Stzth. In Natural History, by devoting more time to those 
branches which are now taught, and by introducing others into 
the course. 

Seventh. In modern History, especially the history of the Pu- 
ritans, in connection with the Civil and Ecclesiastical history of 
our own country. 

Eighth. In the elements of Civil and Political law, embracing 
the careful study of American Constitutions. To which may be 
added Drawing and Civil Engineering, together with some other 
branches perhaps, which are not specified in the foregoing enu- 
meration. Ancient History, Geography, Grammar, Rhetoric 
and Oratory, Mathematics, Natural, Intellectnal and Moral 
Philosophy, Anatomy, Political Economy and Theology, will, 
upon the plan here recommended, be common to both courses 
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This plan may be presented at a glance in the following illus- 
tration. 

Two friends set out the same day from Boston, or New-York, 
for the City of Washington. But as they have not precisely 
the same objects in view, and are led by curiosity, or business to 
visit different places lying a little off from the general route, 
they make their arrangements before they commence the jour- 
ney, where to separate and where to meet again—when to 
travel in company and when to take different roads and convey- 
ances; but so as to advance with equal speed, and reach the 
seat of Government on the same day. Thus would we have, 
not two distinct classes of the same standing; but two divisions 
of the same class, advancing through four years in their respec- 
tive courses, now in company, and now by separate paths; but 
under such an arrangement, as shall bring them both out to- 
gether. 

To encourage and reward uncommon proficiency in either 
course, provision might be made for extra recitations in both. 
Thus, for example, the regular student in Greek and Latin, 
might employ his spare time in the study of French and Span- 
ish; while another might pass over from the new to the old 
course, and take lessons in Latin, Greek or Hebrew. 

We are fully aware, that the outline which we have thus 
hastily sketched, requires much filling up; and that it will be 
found no easy task, to select text-books and spread out the new 
course in all the details of four years’ study. But it can be 
done; and should this part of our plan be sanctioned by the 
Trustees, any aid which we can lend will be most cheerfully 
afforded. 

The Board will recollect, that in our first Report, we ven- 
tured to express a decided judgement, in favor of a new depart- 
ment for systematic instruction in the science of education; and 
all our subsequent thoughts on the subject, have conspired to 
strengthen the opinion which we then entertained. Indeed, we 
look at this chasm, in the most complete and popular systems of 
an enlightened age, with increasing wonder. Why has it been 
suffered so long to remain, or rather why to exist af all in our 
public seminaries? No respectable College would think itself 
organised, without a department of Natural Philosophy, and 
another of Chemistry—nor without Professors in Rhetoric and 
the Languages; and yet, how few who enjoy these advantages 
in College, expect ever to be practical Chemists, or Philoso- 
phers, or Critics, How then can the most distinguished and 
useful literary institutions in the land, go on from year to year 
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without asingle instructer devoted to the science of education, 
when three fourths of their sons expect to be teachers, in one 
form or another themselves, and when the primary schools, 
academies and higher institutions of learning, require twice, or 
thrice as many thousands to supply them, as are wanted for all 
the learned professions together? Every third or fourth man we 
meet, is, or has been a school-master; but who among a thou- 
sand of the best qualified, was ever regularly instructed himself 
in the science and art of teaching, for a single quarter? And 
to rise still higher, who that daily gives lectures, or hears reci- 
tations in College, does not find reason to regret, that when he 
was a student, the analysis of mind was so little known or thought 
of, with reference to the science of education? Who, in short, 
is so old, or so wise, that he would not gladly take his place as 
a learner, under a competent Professor of this noble, but 
strangely neglected science? 

We feel confident that the time has come to supply this great 
desideratum. ‘The public is not only prepared for it, but loudly 
demands it, and will, we are perfectly assured, rejoice to see 
the Trustees of this College, acting definitively on the subject 
Nor, if we judge correctly, will av enlightened community be 
satisfied with any but the most comprehensive and liberal views, 
in the establishment of this new department. To occupy the 
whole ground, will require, 

1. Much time and talent in the selection, revision and com- 
pilation of elementary school-books. 

2. Anexperimental school, consisting of young children, under 
the entire control of the department, where studenis may have 
opportunity to learn the art of teaching from example, and in 
which new methods of instruction may be tried, and the results 
carefully recorded. 

3. Adequate provision for the systematic instruction of school- 
masters, in all the branches of education, which they may have 
occasion to teach in our primary or district schools, together 
with the theory of teaching and government. 

4. An able and connected review, or rather series of reviews, 
of all the popular systems of education now in use, particularly 
in our own country, with free and critical remarks upon College 
text-books. 

5. A course 6f lectures annually by the professor, on the 
science of education, for the particular benefit of the regula! 
members of college, but which other young men, wishing to 
qualify themselves for teaching, might be permitted to attend. 
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Less than this, ought not to satisfy public expectation from 
the department, when time shall have been allowed, and means 
provided for its complete organisation. But we do not think it 
necessary to occupy the whole ground at once. Let the sys- 
tem be introduced gradually, and with ultimate reference to the 
most ample enlargement. As the first and most urgent call is 
for good teachers in the common schools, let arrangements be 
made, as soon as practicable, to receive a limited number of 
young men, and put them upon such a course of study, as when 
successfully completed, will entitle them to a certificate from 
the department. 

The details of instruction, study, examinations, tuition fees 
and the like, we purposely omit in this Report; our object being 
simply to present an outline of the improvements contemplated 
in the general plan. It is obvious to remark, however, that a 
department for the education of school-masters, offers some ad- 
vantages by being connected with a respectable College, which 
cannot be enjoyed at so cheap a rate, in a separate institution. 
Competent professors in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Nat- 
ural History and Rhetoric, commodious lecture rooms and cost- 
ly apparatus, are already provided for other and higher pur- 
poses; and the aid of most of these, is very important, if not 
essential, to every man who is to assist, in educating the children 
and youth of this great republic. A literary atmosphere too, 
exists in the precincts of a College, which though free as com- 
mon air, is never formed at once, but is gradually and expan- 
sively created. 

The last addition or improvement, contemplated in our gen- 
eral plan, and which we ask leave to suggest, for the conside- 
ration of the Board, is a department of theoretical and practical 
Mechanics. ‘This would afford exercise and amusement to many 
of the students, and to a few of the more ingenious and active, 
some pecuniary advantage. We should expect much greater 
advantage, however, from a judicious arrangement of appro- 
priate studies, connected with a course of practical lectures 
upon mechanics, during a part of one of the collegiate years. 

For a considerable time, at least, the skill and industry of 
this department might be profitably employed, in furnishing the 
College rooms upon a uniform plan; in keeping all the buildings 
and furniture in constant repair; in making some of the more 
common articles of philosophical and chemical apparatus; as 
also many curious models in machinery, for the use of the pro- 
fessors in other departments. Here would be ample scope for 
the exercise of all the mechanical ingenuity in the seminary; and 
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surely it would be no disadvantage to any professional man in 
after life, to have learned how to drive a nail, or put on a lock, 
or use a plane, or a saw, when he was a student in College. 

But it will be seen at a glance, that our plan of multiplying 
the branches of education in this College, cannot be adopted 
without adding to the present number of buildings and instruct- 
ers; and of course, to the expenses of the Institution. Gladly 
would we point out the ways and means of defraying these ex- 
penses, were it in our power; but we fear that in this emergen- 
cy, our financial skill will be of very little use to the board. Can 
it be, however, thet if the improvements which we have recom- 
mended, shall meet the approbation of an enlightened public, 
the necessary funds will long be wanting? Our confidence in 
this regard may be misplaced. But of one thing we are certain. 
Though our present labors are not unusually light, we are pre- 
pared to take upon ourselves additional burdens, for the sake 
of advancing the interests of sound and useful learning in the 
College, by enlarging the sphere of study and instruction. We 
can only add, that the new system, should it be adopted, would 
doubtless increase the number of students, and of course the 
amount of income from tuition; and for the rest, we cannot 
permit ourselves to believe, that an institution which has already 
shared so richly in the prayers age largesses of an enlightened 
christian community, will be der¥*{ the means of support and 
extension, whenever its wants and’its plans for increasing useful- 
ness, shall fairly be made known to the public. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, m behalf of the Faculty 


H. Humrurey, President. 


Amherst College, Dec. 5, 1826. 


EDUCATION GF FEMALES. 
Moral Instruction. 


Iv an article on another branch of our present subject, we 
adverted to the mistake, that in the education of both sexes, the 
same object is in view; and referred to the diversity of then 
pursuits in life as naturally giving rise to different modes of 
early culture. In the instruction of boys, much must be done 
to meet the preliminary requisitions of a profession. Intellect- 
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yal discipline must absorb so much time as to leave a compara- 
tively small allotment for the great business of moral instruction. 
Happily for the female sex this is not the case with them. 
Their employments are seldom of such a nature as to require 
many laborious years of intellectual preparation. General men- 
tal improvement, fitting the individual for the intelligent, effi- 
cient, and happy performance of duties emanating directly from 
the moral relations of life, is or ought to be the chief aim in 
their tuition. 

This difference in the final objects of life and the requisite 
preparatory training of the sexes, is, we upprehend, the only 
foundation of a just distinction in selecting the branches of ed- 
ucation which are appropriate to each, or in apportioning the 
quantity of time and attention which these are to occupy. No 
other arrangement, it seems to us, can be true to the original 
difference in the condition and character of the sexes: no other 
can fully harmonise with the great object of human life, the re- 
ligious pursuit of improvement. Whatever plan of education, 
therefore, by its undue assignments to scientific and literary 
discipline, or to personal accomplishments, divests woman of 
leisure and ability to cultivate the original native tendencies of a 
feminine disposition, is false to nature, and is inimical to genu- 
ine happiness. 

The great prevailing error in the education of females, especial- 
ly, is, that moral culture is assumed rather than conferred: that 
while the utmost anxiety is felt by parents and teachers that chil- 
dren should be highly ‘ accomplished,’ so little pains is taken 
to give a happy bent to the dispositios, or to do any thing, in- 
deed, which can justly be deemed adequate, as an early and 
seasonable commencement of the great purpose of education, 
the formation of character.—This object, so important to hap- 
piness and usefulness, cannot, we are aware, be secured by mere 
inculeation, by reading, or study. It is not an affair to be accom- 
plished by learning or reciting a page of a book; nor is it a 
branch of education in which we may, every day or every week, 
take exact account of the learner’s progress. The advances 
in this department must be silent and gradual; as in fact, they 
never can be any thing else than the moral growth of the mind 
itself. 

It is not, however, the difficulty of the subject, but the want 
of exertion about it, that is the proper ground of complaint. 
Teachers usually leave this branch of education to the care of 
parents, or rest contented with occasionally reprehending a pu- 
pil who trangesses, or commending one who does well; anda 
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few, perhaps, attempt a formal and systematic course of mora| 
philosophy, or a doctrinal course of religious instruction, ‘I he 
parental department of education is usually thought the proper 
one for hill attention to the regulation of the heart in those minor 
details of circumstance which form the occurrences of every day, 
and which give the moral hue to the period of childhood or of 
youth. Whether this part of domestic instruction is always suc- 
cessfully conducted, it is not our object at present to inquire. 
Nor would any issue of that question exempt instructers from 
their duty of at least aiding in a judicious and efficient manner, 
the exertions which are made -r the improvement of children 
at home. 
On the inadequacy of the present efforts of teachers, as far 
as regards the cultivation of ‘the heart, it would be needless 
to enlarge. Occasional blame or praise may be an indis- 
pensable part of discipline; but that either can have a very 
permanent effect on conduct or character, it is unnecessary to 
remind any who have been observant enough to trace the usual 
influence of moral expedients on the minds of children. The 
mentioning of faults is, in the vocabulary of young scholars, sy- 
nonymous with scolding and crossness; and an easy compliance 
with their humors is amiableness and good nature. Perhaps 
some allowance should be made here, in justice to children, for 
the peeyish or querulous or angry manner in which reproof is 
sometimes given. But the wisest and the kindest forms of rep- 
rehensivn, as even these are usually occasioned by single oc- 
currences rather than by traits of disposition or prominent feat- 
ures of character, cannot exert the power of an habitual and 
spontaneous guardianship over the will. The pliant and suscepti- 
ble mind of childhood or youth, needs some guiding influence 
which shall operate with the permanency of principle. The 
evanescent feeling of pain or shame or regret can never rise 
to the constant action of a presiding motive; nor would it be 
well for the virtue or the happinéss of the young if it could. A 
voluntary and cheerful self-con®= must have higher sources 
than this: it must blend itself with the happier movements of 
reason and the affections, till it becomes a constituent part of the 
mental character. 

Occasional commendation is % happier resort than that of 
censure. But so evanescent are ‘the impressions of childhood, 
that even this influence is apt to lose its force, when the pleas- 
ing consciousness which it has excited has lost its vividness in 
the memory. At the best it is by{ a temporary excitement; and 
though so different from reproof in the feelings which it occa- 
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sions, it must fall under the same class of expedients in regard 
to its power over character. 

The systematic study of morals as a science, has been men- 
tioned as one means of moral cultivation resorted to by some 
teachers; and for pupils of a proper age this is doubtless a very 
efficient aid to improvement. It is of vast consequence, how- 
ever, to the young that the cultivation of the disposition com- 
mence at an early period, and that it extend an influence over 
the very formation of their character. ‘This result, it is evident, 
cannot be attained, if culture is postponed till that stage when 
the mind becomes capable of reflecting on its own operations 
and studying them with the precision of science. At this pe- 
riod, the habits are in a great measure formed and decided; and 
though moral light beaming in upon the mind at such an age, 
may show much to correct and reform, it cannot easily become 
the natural atmosphere of the soul, and the element of its life. 
The great truths in morals should all have been practically fa- 
miliar to the mind from childhood and by habit; and the young 
student of this science should find in her lessons nothing higher 
or purerthan she has been practising every day, though under 
more humble designations. 

Theoretic instruction in religious knowledge, or the inculea- 
tion of a particular creed, is another of the sources of moral in- 
struction to which some teachers resort. ‘To this expedient, if 
deferred till an age sufficiently mature, we would not object. 
But even this is far from suiting thé purpose of practical instruc- 
tion in daily duty. Long before the mind of childhood is open 
to the action of a religious system, it has learned to discrimi- 
nate between good and bad actions: it has entered the school 
of experience, and taken its lessons of pleasure and of pain 
from conscious good or evil within: it has become susceptible 
of a moral direction and of a moral character. This internal 
world of thought and feeling ought, unquestionably, to be blend- 
ed, as early as possible, with the intimations of Deity from with- 
out, and with the direct inculcations of parental instruction. But 
we doubt whether this is ever effected by the use of catechisms 
and creeds, or by any other expedients which are addressed to 
the memory rather than the understanding and the heart. Chil- 
dren may learn, so as to recite with the utmost fluency, every 
item in a given system of religion, and yet receive from the 
whole as little moral instruction as if the words of their lesson 
were in an unknown tongue. ‘The formal and theoretic aspect 
which religious knowledge assumes, when embodied in the com- 
mon religious manuals, is far from being favorable to a heart- 
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felt personal reception of the sentiments inculcated in them, 
and this is emphatically true in the case of children. Their 
minds are so rapid in all their operations as seldom to leave time 
for systematic circuits of thought, they need incentives or re. 
straints, which lie nearer at hand; and these can be found only 
in the impressions which parents and teachers take pains to 
connect with daily occurrences and feelings at home or a 
school. If catechisms must be used at all in childhood, they 
should be such as a mother would naturally compose with re- 
ference to the nursery and the parlor, or the teacher would form 
for the moral regulation of a primary school: they should 
abound in facts rather than in opinion, and in the lessons of 
practical duty rather than in the excursions of theoretic specu- 
lation: they should descend from the elevations of theology to 
the feelings, the actions, the looks, and the tones, which form 
the manner and the character of childhood, and steal into riper 
years with the power of habit. 

The various methods of imparting moral instruction which 
have been mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, are all def- 
cient in practical power; and their deficiencies it is not difficult 
to perceive. But to suggest any definite systematic course 
which would remedy these defects, would be by no means an 
easy thing. Formal measures of any kind, indeed, are not the 
means to be desired: these must usually produce affected sen- 
timent and studied language and manners; all which, in relation 
especially to moral and religious character, are alike injurious 
and disagreeable. 

The teacher who is desirous of giving due scope to moral in- 
struction must feel that he stands, during the hours of instruc- 
tion, in the place of a parent or a friend, and with a parent’s earn- 
estness for the improvement of the young, he will find that he 
needs no particular rules and directions for, communicating mo- 
ral instruction, any more than a mother needs such helps to form 
the disposition of her children. The instructer himself must 
first be impressed with the vast importance of having the minds 
of children so developed that moral and religious improvement 
become a natural and habitual part of their progress. Whena 
personal interest in this part of education is taken by the teacher, 
there is no poverty of means or opportunities. The subject 
which is uppermost on a teacher’s mind, will as necessarily find 
its way into his instructions as other men’s predominating 
thoughts flow into their conversation. No formalities of time 
and place and manner will appear indispensable. But every 
idea which wears a moral hue will receive a prominence and an 
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interest which shall give it the chief place in the pupil’s mind. 
Easy and unaffected conversation will give an improving turn 
to every sentiment which, by its moral beauty, may tend to form 
the taste or influence the associations, and ultimately affect the 
conduct and the character. All this may be done without inter- 
fering with the other departments of education or giving an un- 
natural share of attention to one. In reading, for instance, pu- 
pils may be accustomed to recapitulate the chief points of moral 
and mental instruction, which a lesson furnishes; and, on topics 
of practical imprevement, conversation may be indulged or pro- 
longed to whatever extent the comparative importance of the 
subjects may render advisable. The well furnished mind of a 
teacher should always enable him to give such a variety and in- 
terest to these exercises as shall render them highly pleasing as 
well as instructive. 

The “natural sciences’ are full of moral and religious instruc- 
tion, if rightly employed in the education of the young; and all 
that relates to the study of mind is a peculiar field for improve- 
ment. History, if properly managed as a branch of instruction, 
may, by its delineation of character, subserve the same purpose. 
Poetry, too, may, by its peculiar power over the mind, be made 
to promote this great object, with an ease and efficiency which 
is not less favorable to the progress than the happiness of the 
young. All the fine arts, indeed, may bring forth their stores of 
interest an@pleasure to contribute to the great result of moral 
unprovement, 

To draw uppn ali these resources, so as to use them with skill 
and effect, requires, no doubt, an attentive and diligent as well 
as a thoroughly disciplined mind, on the part of the teacher. 
And of all the departments of education which indicate the inad- 
equate preparation usually received by teachers for their office, 
none more strikingly shows the necessity of higher professional 
qualifications and a due preparatory training, than that of moral 
instruction, with all its demands for power over the mind and in- 
fluence on character. 

Personal application, however, will enable al! instructers 
to acquire knowledge and skill enough in this department to 
acquit themselves more worthily as guardians of the mind, and 
to render themselves moral as well as intellectual benefactors to 
their pupils. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
Advantage of a Society for the Improvement of Education. 


[Extracted from a work published at Edinburgh in the year 1825, enti- 
tied,‘ ‘he Advancement of Society yp Knowledge and Religion.” By James 
Douglas, Esq. ] 

A society for collecting and diffusing information on the sub- 
ject of education would now be of great advantage; schools at 
a distance, or in foreign countries, have, till of late, attracted 
little attention, or, when noticed, have been but indifferently de- 
scribed; buta society could easily remedy this deficiency, could 
acquire an exact outline of every method of teaching, in 
France and in Germany, in England and in America, and com- 
bine in a single periodical publication, their various excel- 
lences, so as to present them to the reader in contact and com- 
parison, 

Model. Schools. 


A model school would likewise be of essential benefit, in re- 
ducing the most approved method of teaching into practice; 
and in not only exhibiting its advantages visibly, but in training 
up a new race of schoolmasters in the knowledge and practice 
of that method which it was desirable should be diffused 
These model schools might be of two sorts, as circumstances 
dictated ; either consisting wholly of those who are selected 
from other schools, and intended to be schoolmastef$; or, which 
is the simplest plan, composed of monitors, who alone, are 
intended tu be schoolmasters, and who, at the same time that 
they are learning themselves, assist the master in teaching an 
ordinary day school. The latter, as ‘it is the least artificial and 
expensive method, is in most circumstances the best; and an in- 
proved class of teachers may gradually be raised without dilfi- 
culty, aad be spread through the county, trained up by long 
habit, to the best mode of teaching, and who from the first have 
been selected on account of their aptitude for the office they are 
designed to fill. Ib. 

Moral Education. 


It is an important requisite that schoolmasters should be men 
of piety; and no others, generally speaking, will properly exe- 
cute their trust: the irksomeness of repeating the same task, 
and the continual struggle with obstinacy and perversity, will, 
in course of time, weary out every one who has not a religious 
motive for perseverance, except in a few cases, where, from the 
natural bent, the employment itself is a pleasure, or where the 
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due performance of the duty is narrowly watched by a scrutinis- 
ing eye. In the present day especially, when religious princi- 
ple is not early implanted, education becomes a very doubtful 
boon. The general mind is stirring and awake, but not always 
to wholesome truths; and in the great moral revolution, which 
is on the eve of taking place, the thoughts of men, feverish and 
unsettled, require some better guide than the common-place 
precepts, and powerless direction, which an education without 
religion can furnish. Ib. 
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The Principles of Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Religious Ed- 
ucation. By W. Newnuam, Esq. Author of a Tribute of Sym- 
pathy, &c. &c, vols. 8vo. pp 645, and 613. 1827. London. 

J. Hatchard and Son. 


















Tue appearance of this work speaks favorably of the state of 
the public mind in England, on the important subject of educa- 
tion. Here are two heavy and expensive volumes, each con- 
taining upwards of six hundred octavo pages, and executed in a 
style of great neatness—devoted solely to, a systematic exposi- 
tion of education. Extensive reading on this great branch of hu- 
man interests is, it would seem, becoming more common among 
intelligent parents; and this is a circumstance highly propitious 
to improvement. The influence of the press on the progress of 
education, has hitherto been too seldom employed in Great Britain. 
Not that there has been any deficiency in the number and vari- 
ety of school books. But a free and enlightened discussion of 
principles, embodied in practical works treating of the general 

Z plan of education, and of particular methods of instruction, is an 

3 aid that, till quite recently, has been very sparingly afiorded 

either to parents or teachers. - 

Till within a few years, the course of education in that coun- 
try has been narrowed by the mechanical methods prevailing in 
é all its departments. The improvement of man’s intellectual na- 
2 ture, (for his physical and moral constitution have been consign- 
ed to neglect or to unaided personal diligence,) has been sup- 
posed to consist, as far at least as direct instruction 1s concern- 
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ed, in going to school or to college for the chief purpose of be. 
ing drilled on the details of classical and mathematical disci- 
pliae. There has been little attention paid to the adapting of 
education to the progress of the human mind, and to the corres- 
ponding changes in the circumstances of society. General im- 
provement, instead of flowing spontaneously and freely from ed- 
ucation has been wrung from it by force. ‘Till lately, one stream 
of youthful intellect has followed another in the same shallow 
and narrow channel, which had not yielded éven to the current 
of successive ages. The common mind has been but recently 
aroused from its sleep; and even now has but little light by 
which to guide its awakened energies. In this stage of reforma- 
tion, the instruction emanating from productions like the one 
before us, is much needed, and doubtless will be beneficial}; 
felt. 

The circumstances of the United States, as respects educa- 
tion, are, on the whole, somewhat similar to those of England; 
though it may be true that, in our larger cities, our theory has 
outstripped our practice, and that in many of our institutions of 
learning the time-is spent in running over a grand outline, rat\i- 
er than in furnishing a decent proficiency in detail; while, 
in our minor seminaries, the predominating desire has been to 
keep up with new systems, rather than to perfect practical 
methods of instruction. 

It was under an impression of this sort that we took up these 
volumes of Mr. Newnham; and we must say that a perusal of 
them has left our expectations disappointed. We hoped to find 
a work replete with instruction from preceding writers, or highly 
interesting from its own individual character ; but in both res- 
pects this publication is defective.. It has passed by the treas- 
ures of the older writers, whose valuable thouglits are beginning 
to recede into antiquity, and expatiates with great prolixity on 
topics which common place essay writing has rendered absolute- 
ly trite. We do not mean to say that we should have liked to 
reperuse hackneyed quotations from Greek and Latin authors, 
or from standard English works with which every body is famil- 
iar. But there are many valuable productions of English and 
continental writers, which, we suspect, are now as little known to 
the majority of people in England as in this country; and which, 
tu say the least, would have been an agreeable relief to the 
comparative monotomy of the author of the present work. 

Mr. Newnham’s volumes we hoped would, in addition to his 
general views intended more immediately for parents, furnish 
many useful principles for the guidance of teachers. Intellectu- 
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al education we had no objection to see treated as entirely sec- 
ondary to physical and moral. But we did hope that our author 
would, in due time, come to the point with something directly ap- 
plicable to the Gatiness of instruction. The details of intellect- 
ual education, however, have been passed over with only a part 
of a chapter, which is itself surrounded with a mass of specula- 
tion on the general nature and tendencies of mental culture, 
and possesses but a very slender proportion of originality or 
force of thought. 

We have done with faults, however, and would proceed to lay 
before our readers some of those points which form the chief re- 
commendation of these volumes. The first which we would 
mention, is the extensive survey taken of the whole field of edu- 
cation, as may be perceived in perusing the following paragraphs 
from the preface. 


‘That education must go forward is indispntable ; that it has re- 
ceived a stimulus to activity which no human power can arrest, is 
beyond a question ; that some kind of instruction must in future be 
provided for the poor, is agreed on all hands; that the diffusion of 
geueral education among the lower orders of Society must have a 
reflex operation upon the higher, and necessitate the better instruc- 
tion of the class immediately above it; and that this will be com- 
municated to the next ascending grade, and so on in a constantly 
improving ratio from the lowest to the highest, is consonant with 
sound reasoning, and with the dictates of experience ; and that the 
universal diffusion of instruction will prove a blessing or a curse, 
according to the quality of the boon communicated, and in propor- 
tion as it may be calculated to fit or to unfit the individuals for the 
performance of the duties belonging to their respective class, and to 
their individual station, can no longer be denied. It is then of the 
very first importance, to consider the principles on which the pro- 
cesses of education shouldbe founded, an attention to which, when 
Modified by circumstance, and accommodated to situation, will fur- 

nish sufficient data, on which to ground a successful attempt. It 
is the consideration of these principles, which will form the subject 
of the following pages ; a subject well worthy the attention of the 
philanthropist, but me ae to the parent. 

The greatest mistakes have arisen in education, from entertaining 
only general and undefined views of its nature and purposes. It 
has been too frequently contemplated as a professionn! process, by 
which the abilities of untutored man were to be elaborated, and 
by which he was to be moulded into aSsimilation with his fellow 
man, and with his immediate progenitors ; instead of including the 
developement of all bis faculties, and the perfection of all his pow- 
ers. The former, or more general view of this matter, is contented 
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with entrusting this process for a few years to a professional peda. 
gogue ; the latter obliges us to inquire, what are the powers and 
faculties of man ? how are they to be developed ? what are the sur. 
est means of improving their strength and acumen ? how are they 
to be exercised ? how is their growth to be favored, and their lux. 
uriance repressed? to what morbid actions are they liable? how 
are the worth and the happiness of the individual, and the well-be- 
ing of society to be secured? how is man to be taught his duty to 
God, and educated in his fear? how is he best to show forth his 
own powers as a rational being, aud to display the glory of his Cre. 
ator, as a moral, religious, and immortal creature ? These inquiries 
lead in detail to the several topics of which education should be 
composed ; and it is only thus that we can obtain just opinions, or 
arrive at beneficial results. 

To facilitate research on this extensive field, it is well to arrange 
the several objects of pursuit and investigation, under the general 
heads of physical, intellectual, moral, and religious education. 

By the former term is intended all the attentions which are re- 
quired by the animal nature of man, to preserve it in ils feeblest 
infancy ; the successive developement of the several functions of 
the body, the phenomena of whose perfect action constitute health ; 
the influence of external physical agents upon these functions, and 
the precautions they require ; the necessary exercise and repose of all 
the organs ol which the body is compounded, and particularly of those 
devoted to the senses; the education of the faculty of speech ; and 
the gradual augmentation and perfection of the power of all these 
severai organs and junctions. 

Intellectual education may include all which relates to the mani- 
festations of mind, and to the organ by which these are rendered 
cognisabie ; the several peculiarities of individuals ; the influence 
of the temperaments of the body ; the developement and education 
of the intellectual faculties, that is, of curiosity, attention, percep- 
lion, reason, reflection, memory, imagination, conscience, will, imi- 
tation, and their influence on the process of instruction, as well as 
on the developement of the physica! powers. 

By the terms moral and religious education, we understand that 
which relates to the social and spiritual nature of man; all which 
attaches to his situation bere, and to his prospects hereafter in a 
world to come: and under these general terms, we include the in- 
cuication of religious principle ; the management of the temper and 
disposition ; the arrangements of discipline ; the formation of good, 
and the counteraction of bad habits ; the regulation of the passions ; 


the growth of the virtues ; the subjugation of vice ; the process of 


mental instruction; the question of, and the respective limits to, 
rewards and punishments ; the good and evil of society ; the cul- 
tivation of the talents; the choice of bouks, and regulation of Jit 
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erary pursuit ; the amusements, and finally the accomplishments 
of the young.’ 


Another valuable characteristic of Mr. Newnham’s work, is, 
the peculiar prominence given to moral and religious education, 
and the clear exposition of the necessity of effective and assidu- 
ous attention to physical improvement. 


‘Of all the duties which man is enjoined to perform, during the 
period of his probationary existence, none is more important than the 
education of his offspring ; comprehending, under this term, what 
indeed should never be disunited :—all which concerns the devel- 
opement and perfection of bis animal powers, as well as of those 
functions which relate to his high destiny, as a rational and immor- 
tal being. Yet, perhaps, there is no one pursuit, in which a greater 
number of mistakes are daily and hourly committed ;—none over 
which prejudice exerts a more baneful influence, or which is more 
frequently rendered unsuccessful from a misapprehension of its pro- 
per objects, and of the means by which they are to be realised. 
This unfortunate result commonly arises from a forgetfulness of 
those first principles, by a steady and uniform adherence to which, 
success can alone be attained : and by the omission of which educa- 
tion is lowered to a series of disconnected impulses, and leaves its 
subject to become the sport of principles without an object :—of feel- 
ings, emotions, and passions, uncorrected, and without design. 

Man is a complex being ; possessed, in common with the superior 
animals, ofa nicely contrived body, whose several organs are most 
exquisitely adapted to their variety of function ; and endowed, like 
them, in a greater or less degree, with instincts, appetites, and pas- 
sions; but distinguished from all around him, by the faculty of 
speech, the gift of reason, the possession of that high intelligence, 
which teaches him that he is destined to live for ever; and that 
he has an immortal spirit which will survive the wreck of nature, 
and will retain its present capacities of suffering and enjoyment. 

This spirit is incorporeal and immaterial :—it is indestructible 
and unchangeable. Tis boundaries admit not of being defined, and 
we can form no conception of its essence. The only mode of ac- 
quaintance with its nature is from the manifestation of its attributes. 
These manifestations.are made known to us, through the medium 
of the brain; and can be alone carried to their highest degree of 
present perfection, by raising the tone of that important organ, and 
inducing the greatest possible aptitude for the performance of its 
intnitely diversified operations.’ 

‘The objects of Education, then, will be two-fold, viz :—phystcal 
and morel. 
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By the term physical education, we intend the art of developing 
the sexeral organs of the body, and of perfecting their functions, 
according to the peculiarities of the individual, and his relative site. 
ation with regard to society, climate, present and future prospects, 
This will also comprehend the means of obviating the influence of 
al] the agents which tend to shorten the duration of life, or to impair 
the energy of any one of the bodily functions; and will lead us to 
estimate the operation of air, exercise, food, and clothing. 

If, however, the physical instruction of man were confined, ex. 
clusively, to his corporeal powers, our task would be soon accom- 
plished, though we might, even then, take some important hints 
from the education of the lower animals. But we must never lose 
sight of the important truth, that man is an intellectual being, pos- 
sessing faculties of a higher order, and which are designed to influ- 
ence and direct social lie. We have already shown, that the spir- 
itual principle is not, strictly speaking, susceptible of education. 
It is contessed that we know nothing of the nature of the union 
which subsists between this principle and the body: but it is also 
broadly stated, that the soul is destined to govern that body ; and, 
therefore, needs an organ of communication with it. This organ is 
the brain, and many of the peculiar manifestations of mind, and of 
its ever varying shades of intelligence are influenced by, and de- 
pending upon, its peculiar condition. The developement of its 
powers becomes an object of the first consequence ; and we possess 
the means of accomplishing this object, not only through the medi- 
um of those grosser agents which operate upon it, as well as upon 
the other bodily functions, but also through the influence of purely 
mental operations ; for although the soul itself does not acquire 
strength by exercise, yet the energy of its material organ is increas- 
ed by it; and thus its manifestations may be varied, cultivated, 
pruned, repressed, according to the necessities of the individual. 

In effecting these invaluable results, we must not lose sight of the 
general principle of economising the expenditure of human life: 
nor omit the employment of any method devised for its prolong- 
ation ; the means of maintaining it in a flourishing state ; and of 
removing those causes which may tend to shorten its continuance. 

We may here assume, that moderate exercise of the organic 
functions, provided the organs themselves are in a state of integrity, 
is not only without any injurious influence, but directly tends to 
strengthen the powers of tbe animal economy. We must recoliect, 
too, that symptoms of languor and debility will equally arise from 
the want of due employment, as from that excessive action which ter- 
minates in irritation. ‘To discriminate between the varied and 
opposite causes which may produce a similar effect, is of the high- 
est consequence ; since exertion will prove a remedy in one case, 
though of most baneful influence in the other. 
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The active fulfilment of every function is necessary to the devel- 
opement and perfection of the organ upon which it is dependent : yet, 
each, according to its peculiar structure, has its period of exercise 
and quiescence ; short, for example, with regard to the heart ; and 
long as tespects the brain. In order to obtain the highest degree 
of health, these periods must be duly proportioned. Where the 
exercise has been immoderate, signs of increased action of the 
vessels take place, and fatigue, as its consequence, ensues ; and if 
longer continued, a state of morbid irritation is the result. Too 
great repose, on the contrary, diminishes the energy of the organ, 
anda sluggish and congested state of its circulation ensues ; while 
it is rendered so susceptible, that the slightest exertion soon becomes 


immoderate.’ 


The following paragraphs on maternal affection contain noth- 
ing striking or new, and are chargeable in some instances with 
ambitious, and far sought expression; but they serve to place the 
subject so strikingly in the practical light of self-denial, that the 
perusal of them cannot fail to be interesting and useful to pa- 
rents. The education which children derive from the words and 
actions of their parents, is too often modified by the existing 
mood of the parental mind, rather than by the steady influence 
of principle. We hear commonly too much of the delights of 
the mother’s task, and too little of its trying and almost exhaust- 
ing difficulty, Moral strength we are accustomed to look for 
in single and splendid efforts; while we overlook its more con- 
stant, more arduous, and more useful manifestations in the hour- 
ly exertions of maternal care. 


‘In order to provide for the care of the young and feeble, na- 
ture has furnished animals (and particularly the female) with an 
instinctive love of their progeny ; and the operation of this auto- 
matic influence, in the self devotion which it produces, is most ex- 
quisitely and beautifully pourtrayed by many of the lower animals, 
in the .wonderful ingenuity they exhibit to attract the attention of 
the disturber from their young to themselves ; and even in the oc- 
casional sacrifice of their own lives, in order to protect and pre- 
serve that of their offspring. 

In proportion as the infancy of man is more feeble and helpless ; 
as he posseses fewer instincts to extricate him from danger ; and 
demands the longer exercise of seli-denying attention to rear and 
to defend his feeble frame ; so has it been most wisely appointed 
by the author of all good, that he should not be dependent upon 
an instinctive propensity for all the constant care which he requires ; 
but upon a principle of affection, based on the best feelings of the 
human heart, and supported by the conscientious discharge of duty. 
Let it be recollected, however, that in order to secure its bene 
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ficial results, affection must be founded on principle, for nothing 
short of this will enable the parent to forego her own ease and com. 
fort, and even the combined gratification of herself and her of. 
spring, for.t heir realnd eventual good : and surely, if instinct wij 
lead animals automatically (though occasionally) to preter the 
well-being of their young, to their own comfort and safety, it is not 
too much to ask, that reason and religion should induce pare nis, 
systematically, to deny themselves ; to do violence to their ow, 
feelings ; and cheerfully to sacrifice their immediate pleasures {yy 
the good of their children. 

The views of the christian parent extend far beyond the present 
gratification of ber child: her efforts are devoted to forming the 
mind, and moderating its tone and temper: she watches over ils 
every manifestation, and directs it in its proper path: she guards 
it from the dangers with which it is environed ; it becones her 
peculiar care to regulate the disposition and the conduct, to pre. 
serve it from evil, and administer an antidote to its failings: and, 
as she considers the incessant watchfulness required, and the un. 
wearied steady pursuit of one great object, through a thousand in- 
tricacies and difficulties ; and contemplates, with mingled emotions 
of anxiety, fear, delight, and hope, the zeal, the earnestness, the 
fortitude, which it demands: and when she estimates, still. farther, 
that the little beings committed to her charge, may owe their ever- 
lasting happiness to her care and instructions, or may be miserable 
from the want of them; and at the same time, regards the many 
occasions on which she must enforce a moral discipline, painful to 
herself, and obnoxious to her child, she can but lament that this 
delightful task should be surrounded with a deepening hue of aoxious 
solicitude, she exclaims,—who is sufficient for these things ? and 
feeling her own inability, sbe will look for strength to Him, who 
alone can impart it, and who giveth liberally to all who ask him,’ 

‘In the pursuit of these objects, a principle of affection preeni- 
nently operates as the motive, and sheds a glowing lustre on the 
parental character, while it adds a peculiar value to every instance 
of fondness. Ju general, it is found necessary, for the maintenance 
of affection, that it should be reciprocal : yetyin the present instance, 
there can be no return of love congenial in its nature and degree. 
In early infancy, the mother’s duty consists in an uninterrupted 
series of cares and watcbiul anxieties for the well-being of her help- 
Jess and unconscious offspring: alike incapable of estimating the 
value of the assistance it receives, as of feeling (at least for some 
months) any degree of love for the kind band which imparts il. 
Ail is given, on the one part, by the unsparing energy of the truest, 
self-de nying beneficence : all is received, on the other, by the 
helpless arms, the yet undeveloped mind of infancy. Thus, the 
mother’s pleasure is derived from the influence of principled aflec- 
iion ; not from the circumstances of its expression, which, in them- 
selves cousidered, are often abstractedly painful. 
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As we advance a little onward in the pathway of infantile life, 
arental pleasures are increased ; but with these, an accession of 
anxietres is closely united. The mother is delighted with the lisp- 
ing accents of her infant, and with such testimonies of its affection, 
as it is in the power of the little creature. to bestow. Yet how 
inadequate are these expressions of fondness, when weighed 
against the increase of her cares; when to the temporal wants ol 
her child, are now added those of the mind; the duty of its de- 
velopement and cultivation ; and the extirpation of those evil tem- 
pers and dispositions which begin to show themselves, Every suc- 
ceeding year adds to her solicitudes, and requires a larger, and 
still larger exercise of the principle, which we shall find influencing 
the periormance of every duty ; actuating her through life, and 
even tinging its last expiring rays with the same characteristic im- 
pression ; and leaving a mothers’ prayer, and a mother’s blessing, 
as the last breathings of mortality ; which, not even the pain and 
languor of disease, the feebleness of decay, or the immediate 
prospect of dissolution could supersede :—and why? Because this 


affection rested upon principle. ’ 


On the whole, this work will form a valuable addition, we 
think, to the resources of parents who devote their attention to 


the education of their children ; though it is to be regretted that , 


the author’s views are so speculative in their character, and are so 
often expressed in the language of declamation. A book on the 
principles of education is not necessarily a treatise purely phi- 
losophical. Practical illustrations, at least, might occupy a con- 
siderable portion of such a work. Most, mothers, no doubt, will 
be apt to shrink from the task of perusing two ponderous vol- 
umes of theoretic disquisition, on a subject which, after all, is 
more an affair of observation and of tact than of profound re- 
search, We have no hesitation in asserting that, with due 
conciseness, al] that is truly useful in the work now before us, 
might be condensed into a moderate duodecimo, We hope the 
treatise of Mr. Newnham will do much good in its present form, 
in the community for whose use it is immediately designed; but, 
with proper attention to abridging, it might be found a useful 
and acceptable manual for the regulation of parental education 
in this country. 
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The National Reader, a Selection of Exercises m Reading and 
Speaking, designed to fill the same place in the Schools of the 
United States, that is. held in those of Great Britain, by the 
Compilations of Murray, Scott, Enfield, Mylius, Thompson, Ew. 
ing and others. By John Pierpont, Compiler of the American 
First Class Book. 12mo. pp. 276. 1827. Boston. Hilliard, 
Gray, Little, & Wilkins; and Richardson & Lord. 


The ‘American First Class Book,’ which has been favor- 
ably known to the public for several years, was intended, as its 
name imports, for the use of the most advanced classes of the 
highest schools, in which reading forms a part of the course of in- 
struction. The extensive and increasing circulation, which that 
valuable selection has received and is receiving , and the success 
with which the use of it has been attended, are sufficient indica- 
tions that such a book was needed, and tiat the author has made 
a judicious selection and arrangement of exercises. 

The ‘ National Reader,’ is designed ‘ for the common schools 
of the United States;’ but it will be found a valuable introduc- 
tion to the ‘ First Class Book,’ in those higher institutions, in 
which that work is used. After thoroughly and carefully exam- 
ining this compilation, we confidently and with pleasure, recom- 
mend it to the notice of teachers, school-committees and all 
others interested in the education of the young. The selection 
of lessons is peculiarly rich, and sufficiently diversified; and the 
number is very small of those pieces, which we should be willing 
to see displaced by others: it would be wonderful, however, if 
there were none of this character. Upon the whole, we could 
nét easily name a book of equal size, which contains so great 
a variety of classically chaste and interesting matter; and we 
think it well worthy of a place in every parlour, as a volume of 
elegant extracts. 

Notwithstanding the number and variety of reading-books, of 
all complexions, forms and characters, with which the country 
is supplied, and more than sufficiently supplied, no one, who is 
conversant with the subject, will deny that a good compilation 
for the use of common schools, has been much wanted. The 
truth is, we have depended too much and too long on Great 
Britain, for elementary works in the different branches of ed- 
ucation. We do not object toa British school-book, because it 
is British; but we object to it because it is not, and, from the 
nature of things, cannot be adapted to the circumstances of a 
country, a state of society, political institutions, and a condition 
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of education, for which it was never intended. And among us, the 
business of making school books, and reading-books, especially, 
has too often fallen into incompetent hands. Vile editions of indif 
ferent works, manufactured by the job, have been hawked about 
the country, and thrust into auction offices by cart loads; and their 
nominal cheapness, has given them a currency, which, other- 
wise, they never could have secured, to the detriment of the 
regular trade, and the hindrance of correct education. This 
has become a serious evil, which nothing but the good sense of 
the community can remedy. Parents must be convinced, that 
a bad book can never be a cheap book, at any price. The se- 
lection of proper reading-books for children, is a matter of more 
importance, than school-committes, and teachers even, are apt 
to think. How lasting are the impressions we derive from the 
lessons, which we read over again and again at school! and if 
they convey erroneous sentiments, or false notions of language 
and taste, how pernicious are those impressions! Besides, a 
child can never learn to read with spirit and grace, from a spir- 
itless and graceless book. It is in vain that he is directed to 
modulate his voice and expression to the sentiment, if the au- 
thor has not modulated the sentiment to his feelings and his 
heart. 

It is a recommendation to the ‘ National Reader,’ that con- 
tributions are so freely drawn from the statesmen and scholars 
and poets of America,—from Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Web- 
ster, Everett, Irving, Bryant, Percival, and many others, whose 
genius and learning do honor to their country. It may be re- 
gretted by some, that a still larger proportion of the compilation 
has not been borrowed from American authors. There is no 
dearth of matter; and it is desirable, that children should early 
become familiar with the names of the gifted and the eloquent 
of their own cquntry. The author has not, however, overlook- 
ed the importance of presenting to the minds of the young, such 
associations as will tend to promote a national spirit, and to cher- 
ish enlarged feelings of patriotism. His sentiments on this sub- 
ject, expressed with much force and eloquence in the preface, 
deserve to be repeated and remembe-ed. 


‘This country has political institutions of its own ;—institutions 
which the men of each successive generation must uphold. But this 
they cannot do, unless they are early made to understand and value 
them. It has a history of its own, of which it need not be ashamed ; 

’ / . 
—fathers, and heroes, and sages, of its own, whose deeds and praises 
are worthy of being ‘* said or sung” by even the “mighty masters 
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of the lay,”——and with whose deeds and praises, by being made 
familiar in our childhood, we shall be not the less qualified to act 
well our part, as citizens of arepublic. Our country, both physic- 
ally and morally, bas a character of its own. Should not something 
of that character be learned by its children while at school? Its 
mountains, and prairies, and lakes, and rivers, and cataracts,—its 
shores and hill-tops, that were early made sacred by the dangers, and 
sacrifices, and deaths, of the devout and the daring—it does seem as 
if these were worthy of being held up, as objects of interest, to the 
young eyes that, from year te year, are opening upon them, and 
worthy of being linked, with,all their sacred associations. to the 
young affections, which, sooner or later, must be bound to them, or 
they must cease to be—what they now are—the inberitance and 
abode of a free people.’ 


INTELLIGENCE. 


EDUCATION AT MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


[The following paragraphs are copied from a recent address of 
the Controllers of the Public Schools in Philadelphia. The subject 
is one of peculiar importance at this stage of our advancement in 


manufactures. ‘There are, we fear, many manufactories, even in 
New-England, at which no express arrangement is made either for 
the education of the juvenile part of those who are employed in 
them, or for the improvement of adults. Whether legislative inter- 
ference would be of any advantage in this case, is yet untried ; but 
that some measures should be speedily adopted to secure the in- 
struction of children placed at such establishments, seems unques- 
tionable. One preventive effort made in season, will be easier and 
more effectual, than a series of * reports’ and * acts,” when the evil 
has become inveterate, and a large portion of our population is lost 
to all intelligent power over their own interests, and consequently 
to those of their country.] 


The investment of immense capital in any operations directly 
connected with the mass of the population, uniformly produces an 
influence on the, public opinion. This influence is rendered still 
more formidable by competition, and other circumstances, which 
always go along with great pecuniary enterprises. 

If observation and experience confirm the truth of the foregoing 
positions, will they not apply with peculiar force to manufacturing 
estailishments? And is it not a duty effectually to provide for the 
moral and intellectual culture of the working classes, who will 
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necessarily be employed in those establishments, and to a certain 
extent become dependent upon the favor of the persons, who manage 
their affairs. 

No one can doubt that in the very nature of things the new modes 
of employment under consideration, may materially affect the char- 
acter and condition of the individuals who will be engaged in them, 
It is well known that children of tender age perform an essential part 
in the details of labor in manufactories—that they are associated in 
great numbers—liable to physical detriment and various immorali- 
ties, incident to such services and assemblages. It is believed, 
however, that legislative wisdom could devise regulations, calculat- 
ed to preserve the healib, protect the rights, and secure the bles- 
sings of moral and literary instruction to the children, who have 
been, and may in future be withdrawn from the public education 
now provided, so that at these new employments they may be se- 
cured from ignorance, and its manifold miseries. 

The operative classes, in strictness, are those who perform daily 
manual labor for subsistence ; and this most valuable, and necessa- 
ry description of persons, compose the large majority of all pros- 
perous communities. Virtuous education constitutes the moral 
strength and beauty of every State, and forms the only sure basis 
upon which good government can rest. Ina government therefore, 
wisely constituted like our own, which exists in the will, and must 
partake of the character of its citizens, it is of infinite moment to its 
success and duration, that individual independence should be pre- 
served, that intelligence should be universally diffused, and good 
morals co-extensively cultivated in the minds of the people. 

A period like the present, when the public attention appears to 
be unusually occupied with the subject of national economy, and 
extraordinary efforts are making to accomplish great purposes in 
regard to national policy and industry,—results, which if they be 
produced, cannot fail to affect, and in some degree alter the very 
constitution of society—would seem to be the fit time to look into 
whatever belongs to such momentous questions. ‘The suggestions 
now offered are believed to be applicable to existing circumstan- 
ces ; and so far as they appertain to this locality, they flow from a 
sense of official, as well as private duty, and the Controllers submit 
them without hesitation, to the candid reflection of their fellow 
citizens. 

Roberts Vaux, President. Attested, T. M. Pettit, Secretary. 
Chamber of the Controllers, 9 mo. (Sept.) 4th, 1827. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


The great number of these anniversaries recently held renders 
it impossible for us to give a fair statement of all, As far as we 
have had opportunity of information, the character of the literary 
performances on these occasions, and the number of students ad- 
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mitted to a course of college education, are equally tavorable indi- 
cations of the increasing attention to liberal education, throughout 
the country. We are happy to observe that, while classical litera- 
ture is ceasing to be an object of attention, in cases where the prac- 
tical business of life is to form the occupation of the learner, there 
is no falling off where such intellectual discipline is decidedly ad- 
vantageous to individuals, and prepares them for more extensive 
usefulness to the community. 
INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
From an official statement communicated to Congress, we have 
prepared the following schedule, showing the number of Indian 
Schools within the jurisdiction of the U. States, the tribes in which 
they are located, the places where, the number of teachers, includ- 
ing missionaries and laborers of both sexes. the number of scholars, 
and -the appropriations annually allowed and paid to each school 
by order of the government. The statement was intended to ex- 
hibit the condition of the schools on the 20th of November last; 
but the returns from several stations not having been received al 
the time it was prepared, the information fs necessarily incomplete. 
As far as practicable, we have endeavored to supply its deficiencies. 
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S 
Tribes. Stations. > 
Amount brought forward, 103} 452] 4,650 
Withington, Bap. Gen. Con. 9} 27 600 
Creeks. Asbury, Meth. Miss. Soc. 2} 40 
{ Monroe, Syn. S. C. and Geo. 12] 27 800 
! Tuckshish, do. 2} 7 ‘ 
Chic’saws. 24 Cane Creek, do. 6 
| Mary D, do. 2)} 16 
Charity Hall,t Cumb. Pres. 14] 31 400 
Union,| Am. Board, 14) 31 250 
Harmony,} do. 8} 40) 250 
Osages. Hopetield,* do. 3 
Neospo,* do. 4 
Thomas, Bap. Gen. Con. 
Ottawas. aa of the Lake, Western 
Miss Soc. 21; 10 300 
Pattawatamies. Carey, Bap. Gen. Con. 13| 70) 600 
Wyandotts. Upper Sandusky, Methodist 
Miss. Soc. 2; 69 800 
Maumees. Maumee, Ohio, Am. Board, 4 
: Tuscarora, do. 2 450 a 
3 Seneca, do. 7| 45 450 }@ 
Senecas. Cataraugus,t do. 2} 39 500 bd 
Tonawanda,{ Bap. Gen. Con. 30 300 
ES Oneida Castle, Epis. Miss. Soc. 3} 30} 500 
[: Oneidas. oni Hamilton Bap. Miss. 2 | 
&: Soc 2} 40 400 e 
Mackinaw. 8] 152 500 e 
Zz Florissant, Mo. Soc. Jesuits 9} 25) 800 
he Passamaquaddy, Pleasant Point, Me. Coc. 
Ps Prop. Gospel, &c. 1} 60} 250 el 
253} 1306] 12,700 a 
= 
3 


As the teachers in two schools, and the scholars in several, are 
not given in the above table, the whole number of the former may 











* These stations not being included in the official returns, we have 
been able to give only the number of teachers. They are new stations, and 
have doubtless as yet received no aid from the government. : 

+ Returns for 1826 not received in season to be included in the official state- Le 
ment. The scholars are therefore given as in 1825 ; also the teachers, except 
at the stations under the care of the American Board, where we have substi- 
tuted the numbers reported in the Missionary Herald, for January, 1827. 

t Teachers as reported in January No. of Missionary Herald—scholars a 
in a letter from the Superintendent, dated September 28, 1826. 
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be safely stated at 260, and of the latter at 1,350, exclusive of 54 
in the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. I[f to 12,700, be added 
$600 allowed to Bishop Chase for the support of six Indian youths 
in Ohio, and $583 allowed for the education of seven Indian 
youths at Hamilton, it will make the total of appropriations for In- 
dian education the past year, $13,683. The total in 1825. was 
$13,550. Whole number of stations enumerated above, 46, 
Whole number in the [incomplete] official statement for 1825, 38. 
Whole number of scholars reported in 1826, 1,159 Gain, about 
200. New York Observer, 


BAPTIST [THEOLOGICAL] EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


At the last anniversary of this institution the following among 
other facts, connected with its prosperity, were mentioned in the 
tenth annual report. 

A convenient boarding-house and an edifice for the school have 
been erected within the year. The present number of students 
amounts to sixty. Fifteen annually, on an average, leave the sem- 
inary for the active duties of their profession. The library receives 
additions ; and a subscription for philosophical apparatus will, it is 
expected, be completed within twelve months. A farm is attached 
to the establishment, with a view to provide healthful exercise for 
the students. ‘The income of the past year was $4164.98. 

The seminary above referred to, is designated the Hamilton Lit- 
erary and Theological Institution: it is situated in Hamilton, New 


York. 


EDUCATION IN COLOMBIA. 
Public education has attracted much of the attention of the 
government. The universities, academies, colleges and schools, 
which had been suppressed or destroyed by the long revolutionary 
war, have been reestablished in whole or in part, and primary 
schools, for girls as well as boys, have been founded, as far as pos- 
sible, in every parish. There are now 52 schools on the Lancaste 
rian system, and 433 on the old plan, which is to be gradually super- 
seded by the new and more perfect one; at these schools are 
taught 19709 children. For every province there is to be establish- 
ed a college ; and for their support, the property of all monaste- 
ries which have not at least eight monks, is to be confiscated to 
the state. The funds thus procured will, it is calculated, amount to 
$40,000 a year. There are now in the republic three universities 
and twenty colleges; and for four others of the latter, the funds 
are already provided. 


EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Gottingen. 
The University of Gottingen counts at present 1460 students ; 
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of whom 352 study theology, 652 the law, 284 medicine, and 172 
the philosophical sciences. 







Munich. 
The University of Munich had on the 23d of December last 1342 
students. 









Oxford. 

The University of Oxford has at present rather more than 4900 
members on its books, of whom upwards of 800 belong to Christ 
Church alone. The number of undergraduates at this time belong- 
ing to that university is about 2500 

London University. 

[The following are extracts from Mr Brougham’s speech at the 
public dinner on the occasion of the laying of the foundation stone 
of the above institution. The plan proposed in the arrangement of 
lectures and exercises, is the same originally adopted by profes- 
sor Jardine ; it has been more fully described in that venerable in- 
dividual’s own words in extracts given in several numbers of our 
first volume. ] 

‘Instead of the Lecturer giving a single lecture of an hour each 
day, it was proposed that each Professor should lecture an hour 
each day, and that he should, during another hour, examine the 
pupils successively, to ascertain if they had comprehended the lec- 
ture, and if he had made himself understood. A third hour was 
to be employed, at least three days each week, if not six, in discus- 4 
sions, to which such pupils should have access as chose to push { ¢ 
their studies, and they should attend the levees of the Professors, 
who would have the power of dispensing the highest titles and 
honors which a sovereign could confer on a subject—he meant the 
power of helping the pupils in their labors, and directing the higher 
studies of those who felt disposed to examine into the operations of 
nature. The Professors should in these meetings more fully explain ie 
to the ambitious students the prodigies of science, and encourage | 
them, not only to learn whatever was already known,but they should 
pul them in the proper path to become discoverers themselves.’ 









































EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 


Gov. Clinton at a-literary celebration lately held in New-York 
made the following statement relative to the growing interests of 
education in that State. 

*‘ We have four colleges, containing 437 students ; 33 incorporated 
academies, containing 2440 students ; 8144 common schools, in 
which 431,601 children are receiving instruction: and the pupils Be 
in private institutions it is computed will swell this number to at 


least 460,000.’ 
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This number exceeds by 160,000 that of the children annually 
educated by the British National School Society. And yet from 
the want of an educated corps of instructers, the benefit of the 
system falls far short of what is practicable. The expediency of 
a legislative provision on the subject was earnestly enforced by 
Gov. Clinton in his address,—Richmond Visitor. 


HARTFORD ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


[The following intelligence is extracted from * Eleventh Report of the Di- 
rectors of the American Asylum, at Hartford, for the Education and Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, exhibited to the Asylum, May 12, 1827.7} 


Ten years have elapsed since the Asylum was opened. It began 
with seven pupils; but, through the blessing of Providence, it has 
been gradually extending the sphere of its usefulness, so that the 
whole number of those who have enjoyed its advantages, amounts 
to two hundred and twenty-seyen. Ot these, about one half have 
left the Asylum, and, with a very few exceptions, arising from 
that want of capacity which is found, in a greater or less degree, 
among all collections of youth, have been elevated from a state of 
the most deplorable ignorance to that of intelligence, usefulness, 
and respectability ; furnished with the means of intercourse with 
their fellow men, and of securing, by their own ingenuity and indus- 
try. the comforts and conveniences of life ; and, above all, made ac- 
quainted with the great truths of Revelation, and with the cheering 
hopes and consolations which it emphatically holds forth to the 
children of suffering and sorrow in this vale of tears. Five have 
been employed in this and other institutions as assistant teachers ; 
from the friends of almost all, the most encouraging accounts have 
been received of their industry and good conduct ; and could their 
own letters, and those of their hitherto afflicted parents, be laid be- 
fore the public, expressing the deep gratitude which they feel for 
the benefits which the Asylum has conferred upon them, abundant 
proof would be afforded, if indeed any were yet wanting, of the 
vast amount of good which this unobtrusive department of benev- 
olence is accomplishing throughout our country. 

At the request of the Pennsylvania Institution for the education 
of the Deaf and Dumb, Mr. Clerc was released, for a winter, from 
his duties in this asylum, to afford that establishment the benefits of 
his experience and skill; in addition to which it bas also obtained 
from this its present Principal, and two assistant teachers. 

On application from the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in 
Kentucky, established by the Legislature of that State, and endow- 
ed, also, by the general government, its Principal became an inmate 
ef our Asylum, and after a year, in which time every possible fa- 
cility was granted him for improvement in tbe art of instruction, 
he returned last August, to commence the duties of his profession. 
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One, also, of our late pupils is an assistant teacher in the Asylum, 
at Canajoharie in the state of New-York. 

Of the two bundred and twenty-seven pupils who have been, or 
stil] are, members of the Asylum, thirty-eight belong to Connecticut, 
and the residue to fourteen other states of the Union, with the ex- 
ception of one from Havannah. 

Twenty-nine pupils have, at various times, received more or 
less gratuitous aid from the Asylum, in order to enable them to 
complete their education, nineteen of whom have belonged to other 
states than that in which the Institution is situated. 

These facts will show that in various ways, the Asylum has aim- 
ed to be as universally and impartially useful in the appropriation 
of its resources, for the general benefit of the Deaf and Dumb, as 
circumstances would permit. 

Increased attention and care have been bestowed upon the me- } 
chanical department of the Institution. Most of the male pupils, 
under the instruction of skilful overseers, have employed four or 
five hours daily in learning a trade. The Directors, both from the 
good which has already been done, and from the anticipation of 
still greater benefits, will continue to cherish and improve this very 
important part of their system of educating the Deaf and Dumb ; 
although from the past results, they must expect that, so far from 
adding any thing to the funds of the Asylum, it will be attended 
with pecuniary loss. Most of the female pupils are engaged, more 
or less. while out of school, in assisting the domestic concerns of the 
family ; while some of them, by the use of the needle, in binding 
shoes, an’ in other kinds of sewing, obtain something for their sup- 
ply of clothing, and for other contingent expenses, 



































INFANT SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA, 


A Society has we understand been formed for the abovemention- 
ed ovjeet which like that in New York consists solely of benevolent 
ladies who are desirous of promoting the early education of the Le 
poor. iB 















TREATISE ON GYMNASTICS, 


Simeon Butler, of Northampton, proposes to publish by sub- 
scription, a Treatise on Gymnastics, taken chiefly from the Ger- 
manof F.L. Jahn. ‘ It is desirable that there should be within the 14 
reach of the public, a short and comprehensive work on the sub- 4 
ject of Gymnastics, a work suited to gratify the curiosity of the 
general reader, and to furnish the details necessary for the proper 
conducting of a gymnasium. Of many German authors that have 
Written on this department of education, no one has treated of it 7 
with more knowledge or practical zeal or after more successful ex- 4 
perience than Jahn. 
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His treatise is acknowledged to have the strongest claim to orig, 
inality and thoroughness in explaining the science, which he con. 
tributed essentially to revive. Such additions will be made to the 
original, as have been suggested by recent experience. 

The work will be prepared for the press by Dr Charles Beck, 
of Northampton. As he was formerly a pupil of the author, there 
is a sufficient guarantee, that the translation will be executed with 
fidelity and that the additions which will be made, will be in the 
spirit and tone of the original treatise. 

The volume when published will contain about 200 pages, in 
octavo, and will be accompanied by eight copper-plate engravings, 
illustrative of the subject, and engraved by an artist long and fa. 
miliarly acquainted with Gymnastic exercises, ‘Lhe ‘price of the 
work to subscribers will be $1,75.’ Advert. 


GAZETTEER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


This work is to contain a general view of the State ; a geograph- 
ical description of its situation, soil, mountains, rivers, roads and 
canals ; literary institutions, commerce and manufactures ; with the 
constitution of government, and a historical sketch of events, from 
the first settlement to the present time ; a list of all the towns and 
places of consequence, alphabetically arranged ; with the number 
of inhabitants, date of incorporation, boundaries and distance from 
Boston ; also, lists of churches. ministers, physicians, lawyers and 
men of eminence ; together with a great variety of geographical 
and historical notices of many of the towns. 

Conditions.—The work will be published in a handsome duodec- 
imo volume of about 350 pages, well bound and lettered, with a 
neat map of the state, to be delivered to subscribers at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. 

The work will be ready for the press in June next, and will be 
commenced in July, if a sufficient number of subscribers is obtained 
to justify the expense. 

The above work is edited by Jeremiah Spofford M. M. S. Soc. 
and is published by Charles Whipple, Newburyport, (Mass.) 

Of the usefulness of a well written work of this kind, it is un- 
necessary to speak. That the state of Massachusetts should have 
been so Jong unprovided with one is matter of surprise when we 
advert to the probable extent of the circulation of such a book. 


AMERICAN [THEOLOGICAL] EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
Extracts from the Eleventh Annual Report, (1827.) 

The number of young men who have been received under the 
patronage of the Society, since the last annual meeting, is thirty-five. 
The whole number assisted during the year, by the funds of the 
Society, is, One hundred and fifty-six. They have been pursuing 
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their studies in the following Institutions ;—28 in Amherst, 25 in 
Yale, 19 in Middlebury, 14 in Williams, 13 in Dartmouth, 9 in 
Union, 7 in Hamilton, Colleges; 2 in Brown University, 1 in Ver- 
mont University, 1 in Waterville College, 1 in Washington College, 
in Connecticut, 1 in Columbian College, District of Columbia, and 
1 in the University of Georgia: 29 have been pursuing studies 
preparatory to entering College, in eight different academies. The 
character of these young men, and their proficiency in study, as 
appears from thorough personal inquiry, and from the repeated 
declaration of their instructers, is in a high degree satisfactory. 
Many of them are distinguished for intellectual attainments, and 
for piety ; and few, if any, would be judged by intelligent and 
candid minds to be unworthy of the patronage which they receive. 
it deserves to be mentioned also, to the praise of the young men 
under the patronage of the Society, that they have earned, by their 
own industry, in various ways, during the last year, and appropri- 
ated to their own support, F’our thousand dellars. 

The whole number of young men to whom appropriations have 
been made since the formation of the Society in 1815 is five hun- 
dred and seventy-six. They have resided in nineteen or twenty, 
states; and have pursued their studies at as many Colleges, and 
at more than forty academies. Some have been aided only for a 
few months, and others during the whole course of their academic 
studies. 

The whole amount of donations and of disposable income, re- 
ceived during the year, as appears from the Treasurer's report, is 
$12,866 90 exclusive of 462 dollars subscribed expressly toward 
the support of the Secretary. The amount of expenditures is 
$11,441 leaving a balance on band, of $1,42581. About sixty 
scholarships, of one thousand dollars each, have been subscribed, 
part of them payable in five years, and $23,446 87 has been paid 
into the general treasury, besides several thousand dollars more, 
which are in the treasuries of Branch Societies, waiiing the order 
of the general treasury : $1571 50 bave been added in the mean 
time, by donations and legacies, given for that purpose, to the 
general permanent fund. 

A communication having been made to the Board of Directors 
of this Society, by the Board of the Presbyterian Education Socie- 
ty, at New York, proposing the union of the two Societies, upon 
such conditions as were believed to be mutually advantageous, a 
friendly correspondence was opened with that Society, which has 
resulted in a consummation of the proposed union. The Presby- 
terian Society takes the name of the Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education Society, and will henceforth conduct its opera- 
tions upon the same general principles as the American Society ; 
and, as a constituent part of that Society. The number of young 
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men under the patronage of the Presbyterian Education Society, 
and of its various Executive Committees, is about one hundred ; 
the amount of donations, the last year, was rising of 5,000 dollars. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


The amount of money raised for public schools in Worcester, 
this year is $3600, which is believed to be more, according to 
the population, than is expended in any other town in the stale, be- 
ing about one dollar to every inhabitant in the town. ‘The number 
of school districts is ten, in each of which there is but one school, 
except in the centre district, where there are seven. The money 
is thus appropriated :—The town raises $2600, of which $2400 is 
divided among all the districts, in proportion to the number of mi- 
nors in each, and $200 is given to the centre district, toward the 
support of the Latin grammar school. The centre district raises 
$1000 more, which with its proportion of the town money, and 
the money received toward the Latin school, is applied to the sup- 
port of seven permanent schools under the care of instructers hired 
by the year. These schools are, the Latin grammar school, and the 
English grammar school for boys, the female high school, and the 
female second school, and three primary schools. They are under 
the superintendence of a committee of twelve, by whom they are 
subjected to regular monthly and quarterly examinations The 
school which each scholar may attend is designated by the Com- 
mittee, and all advancements from one school to another are made 
after a critical examination. Spy. 


EDUCATION AMONG THE GREEKS. 


At the monthly concert in Boston, part of a letter from Mr. 
Gridley was read, dated Smyrna, 13th of March, 1827, in which 
he speaks of the state of education among the Greeks. The num- 
ber of their schools in Smyrna, so far as he could ascertain, was 
31 ; containing about 700 scholars, chiefly young men. The prin- 
cipal studies pursued, were reading, writing and arithmetic ; and 
although the advantages were in many respects poor, numbers of 
the scholars contrived to gain a pretty thorough acquaintance with 
these branches. The books used, were chiefly in ancient Greek. 
Those in Modern Greek were extremely scarce, and much sought 
after. Every Greek village in the vicinity has its school ; and Mr. 
G. was informed, that notwithstanding the calamities of war, schools 
were still kept in operation in every part of the Morea. 

Newsp. 
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ELIZABETH FEMALE ACADEMY, (MISSISSIPPI. ) 
From the Report of the Trustees and the Governess. 


The following documents contain much that will be found prac- 
tically useful in instruction; and although we should not wish in 
this, or in any other article of intelligence, to be implicated for 
every opinion, or every method adopted by the teacher of whose 
school an account is given, we would recommend the Report of 
Mrs. Thayer to the diligent attention of all, who, as teachers or 
parents, are concerned in the improvement of education.] 


Tothe President and Members of the Mississippi Conference, 

The board of trustees of the Elizabeth Female Academy (situ- 
ated near the town of Washington.) feel much gratification that they 
can inform your body, (who, we believe, entertain a lively interest 
in the moral and intellectual improvement of the rising generation,) 
that since the appointment of Mrs, C. M. Thayer, as governess of 
the academy, her management and method of teaching have been 
such as to give to the school a character which must insure to it the 
confidence and patronage of every well wisher to female edu- 
cation. 

The communication which accompanies this report developes 
fully the suecess that has attended her exertions in the department 
she occupies, and to which the trustees beg leave to refer your body. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

BR. R. Grayson, Sec, 
Elisabeth Female Academy, Nov. 30, 1826. 


Annual Report presented to the Trustees of the Elizabeth Female 
Academy, by Mrs. C. M. Thayer, Governess. 

GeyrLemen:—In the absence of the President of the academy, 
it becomes my duty tolay before you a report of the progress and 
present pruspects of the school over which I have the honor to 
preside. 

I feel the difficulty of giving you a detailed account of the sys- 
tem of instruction pursued in the academy, together with the in- 
teresting particulars of our history which should be embraced in a 
communication of this nature, and comprising the whole within due 
limits: but I am encouraged to make the attempt by a belief that 
this document will meet the same indulgent candor which my quar- 
terly reports have received from your honorable board. 

My official duties in the academy commenced January 23, 1826. 
Owing probably to the extreme ill health of my predecessor, she 
had left no data, by which I could gain any information or derive 
any precedent, either in the department of instruction or discipline. 
Thus thrown upon my own resources, I relied on your patient in- 
dulgence’to wait the result of an experiment, and introduced, as far 
as circumstances would permit, the inductive system, formed by com- 
VOL, JI. 80 
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bining the Jeading principles of Lancaster and Pestalozzi; the 
success of which had been well tested in St. Matthew's academy, 
N. Y., where I formerly taught. 

That you may be able to judge of the character and probable 
utility of this system, I shail enter upon its details, in the proper 
place, and with these preliminary remarks proceed to call your at. 
tention to the following subjects, viz. public support and local ad- 
vantages, course of education, system of instruction, disvipline, and 
moral and literary progress. 

1. Public support and local advantages. When your present gov. 
erness began her official duties, there were but nine students in the 
academy. Many, however, were only waiting for my arrival, and 
these with others immediately came in, so that before the end of 
the quarter, there were forty-five students. At the end of the 
ferm the number had increased to fifty-five. After the sum- 
mer vacation, the school opened with thirty-five students, and the 
number did not increase during the sickly season. The number at 
present, November 10, is forty-seven, twenty-nine of whom board 
in common. 

The peculiar advantages of our local situation are well known to 
you, and therefore need to occupy but a small portion of this report. 
Permit me however, to name the most prominent. Our location is 
neither too remote from nor contiguous to a town. Our retired sit- 
uation affords opportunity for that kind and degree of exercise 
which promotes the developement of the physical powers, while 
we are not too insulated for the necessary intercourse of society 
and friendship. 

But our principal local advantages consist in the healthiness 
of our situation. Of this, lam not the only example. From a 
state of extreme debility, consequent on a protracted febrile disease, 
I have recovered perfect health. Many of the students have also 
very considerably improved in health ; nor has there been a case 
of severe indisposition in our numerous family for the past season. 

II. Course of education. Our course of instruction embraces or- 
thography, reading, writing—grammar, rhetoric, and composition 
—geography, history and chronology—arithmetic, geometry and 
mathematics—natural history, natural philosophy, chemistry and 
botany—astronomy, use of the globes, drawing maps on the princi- 
ples of mathematical projection, linear drawings, French and Latin 
languages—constitution and government of the United States. 

These branches of study are divided into those which are only 
permitted, and those which are required. Required studies are at- 
tended to by all the members of a class, permitted studies, gener- 
ally by only a part 

The school is divided into three classes, the senior, the junior, 
and the minor class, and each class is subdivided into sections. 

Minor Class. In this class there is at present no subdivision— 
studies required are reading, spelling with definition, general outline 
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of geography, mental arithmetic, the four first rules of arithmetic on 
the bluck board—studies permitted are composition, sketching maps : 

Junior Class. 2d section. Studies required, in addition to the 
former, are, general outline of grammar, etymological parsing, pro- 
gressive arithmetic, composition, punctuation and progressive geo- 
graphy Studies permitted, drawing maps, and \nistory of the United 
States, 

Ist section. This section, in addition to the studies of the former 
continued, are taught syntactical parsing, bistery of the United 
States, arithmetic to the rules of proportion, general and particular 
geography, outline of astronomy and use of the globes. Permitted, 
natura! history, ancient and modern history, projecting maps, and 
ornamental penmanship. 

Senior Class. 2d section. This section, in addition to the stud- 
ies of the junior class, are required to attend to natural philosophy, 
rhetoric, and common arithmetic to the extraction of roots. Per- 
mitted, linear drawing and the French language. 

Ist section In this section the studies of the second section are 
reviewed and chemistry and botany added. The study of arith- 
metic is continued anc geometry begun—permitted, the first six 
books of Euclid, and the French language. Both sections of this 
class are taught the projection of maps on mathematical principles, 
but drawing is a permitted exercise in all the classes. 

Honorary Class ‘This class is formed of the young ladies who 
remain in the academy after receiving the first bonors, and are not 
candidates for ordinary rewards. These study the French or Lat- 
in language, mathematics, chemistry and moral philosophy. There 
are only three members of this class, one of whom is reading Vir- 
gil Delphini; two are in Selecta Veteri, and all study Evuclid’s 
Elements, and Beattie’s ‘* Moral Science.” 

This is the plan of classificaticn, and it is in most instances ad- 
hered to. Some deviations are however necessary to meet the 
cases of those who have entered, qualified by their former studies 
to attend to some of the exercises of the senior class, while they 
are entirely deficient in some others which belong to the minor, 
These are registered in the class in which the greater proportion 
of their exercises are performed. 

From this statement you will perceive that our course is an ex- 
tended one. In the junior department the pupils enter substantial- 
ly and systematically upon the study of arithmetic, geography and 
English grammar. It is designed to initiate them in this depart- 
ment in the art of making and mending pens. This is a branch of 
the art of penmanship of greater importance than seems to be gen- 
erally imagined, if we may judge from its usual neglect. Arithme- 
tic will be taught in this department as far as through the rules of 
proportion, embracing of course most of the principles on which this 
most important science depends. The art of ready reckoning, or of 
performing calculations rapidly in the mind, without pen or pencil, 
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forms a most valuable and useful part of the instruction which chil. 
dren receive in this department. Geography will be pursued with 
a constant reference to maps, end the artificial globe, and English 
grammar will be continued as far as the syntax of our language. 

In the senior department the preceding studies will be perfected, 
Grammar will be advanced so as to include.all the minutie of syn- 
tax, prosody, punctuation and style. Arithmetic will be extended 
to the highest rules and applications. Geography to theory and 
construction of maps; the connection of geography with astronomy, 
history, antiquities, climate, season and the productions of the earth, 
and the varieties and habits of the human race. In this department 
also will natural philosophy and chemistry be illustrated by exper- 
iments ; and I am happy here to acknowledge the valuable assist. 
ance I have received from the friendly attentions of Dr. John W. 
Monett, who bas tendered his apparatus and performed many inter- 
esting experiments in chemistry and natura! philosophy, for the in- 
struction and benefit of the young ladies. 

Ill, System of Instruction. This, | have already said, is the 
inductive system, by which I mean that system which embraces 
the cultivation of the faculties of attention and judgement, rather 
than of memory. This system was invented by Pestalozzi, and is 
founded on the popular doctrine that our ideas are received through 
the medium of the senses. Pestalozzi wished to illustrate every 
thing to the senses, and reasoning only from facts, and carrying il- 
lustration by the side of theory, be wished a child to advance no 
faster than it understood. Our plan is formed by the union of these 
principles, with the systematic arrangements of Joseph Lancaster. 
Pestalozzi has developed the philosophy of mind, and shown us 
what we ought to teach. Lancaster bas tauyht bow to impart 
instruction with facility, to a much greater number than could pos- 
sibly be instructed in the same time, on the old system. By the 
systematic movements of our plan, it fills up every moment, aod 
thus avoids that ennui which always attends children when idle. 
It gives a succession of studies, and that prevents satiety and dis- 
gust. Its minute classification affords each scholar the chance of 
advancement, and if there be a superior intellect, it must develope 
itself and take its appropriate rank, unannoyed by envy and un- 
shackled by pride. The common practice is to load the memory 
of pupils with a mass of undigested knowledge, and, provided they 
can recite a certain number of pages, they are supposed to be well 
taught. On our plan every lesson must be fully explained. {he 
scholars are not urged on faster than they understand, and sensible 
objects are employed for the purposes of illustration. By the old 
system, a teacher had nothing to do but hear recitations ; by this, 
the teacher’s duty is laborious, and the pupil’s comparatively light. 

To make this subject clear, I beg your indulgence while | de- 
lineate, as briefly as possible, my method of teaching two of the 
most important branches, grammar and arithmetic. 
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Supposing a class prepared for grammar, who have had no pre- 
vious instruction on the subject, | proceed in the following manner : 
—Placing the class before me, I call their attention to the’ subject 
of classification in general—ask what is meant by the term—explain 
it fully, and illustrate by a variety of examples, such as the genus 
tree for instance, which I teach them to divide into several classes, 
as forest trees, fruit trees, &c. and again into subdivisions, as oak, 
ash, maple, hickory, &c. The whole kingdom of nature is. before 
me for illustrations ; and if | find one is not clearly understood, I 
select another, and persevere until my meaning is clearly apprer 
hended, I then proceed to explain the cause of classification, which 
must be likeness or fitnass in the objects classed. Here I refer to 
our school for an apt illustration, and explain why the children, 
who listen to me, are classed together. ; Having thus established 
this first position taken, I proceed to a second, which is, that all 
the words which compose our language may be divided into a very 
few classes, and these classes have names, as articles, nouns, verbs, 


&e. The first is a very small class, and is soon learned; the 


second, nouns, is very numerous, including all names of things. 
Having explained and illustrated this, and fully understood that my 
pupils are able to name an article and a noun wherever they find 
them, I assign them, for a lesson, to learn froim their grammar, the 
definitions of these parts of speech, and the exercise closes. At 
the next recitation, | review the ground gone over, and explain the 
verb. Wenow construct sentences, and parse the words ety mologir 
cally. The next lesson introduces adjectives ; the next, divisions 
of tense; the next, mode, and so on, advancing, step by step, 
explaining and parsing while we are going through the grammar. 

In arithmetic, | begin with very young children, because I have 
found from experience that some knowledge of numbers is prer 
requisite to any considerable progsess in geography. I make a 
few figures on the black board, which I teach the children to read 
according to the place they occupy, whether as units, tens, or 
hundreds, [ begin with smail numbers, and teach them to add, 
subtract, multiply and divide, mentally, while one stands by the 
board to put down the result as it isnamed. Making each add a 
column of figures, or subtract, or multiply a single number, and 
pronounce the. result aloud, I. engage the attention of all at the 
same time, errors are corrected, the idle are compelled to atten+ 
tion, and the whole are interested, As they advance, I explain 
every rule, and illustrate it by examples on the beard before the 
class, and then require similar explanations and illustrations from 
them. Time will not permit me to be more explicit, | shalt 
therefore only add on this head, that numerous as our studies are, 
and minutely as they are explained by a systematic appropriation 
of time and regular succession of studies, there is time for all. 
That no pupil may be idle is the grand principle upon which we 
Proceed, and by the aid of an assistant governess and a few moni- 
tresses, a due proportion of attention is given to each class. 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





The Elements of Astronomy, with Methods for determining the 
longitudes, aspects, &c. of the Planets, for any future time ; and 
an extensive set of geographical and astronomical problems on the 
Globes. Designed for the use of schools and junior students. By 
S. Treeby, teacher of the mathematics, classics, &c. &c. Second 
Edition. Revised and corrected by M. Nash, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics, New York. 18mo. pp. 216. 1826. New York. Samuel 
Wood and Sons. 









The peculiar recommendation of this little treatise, is, that it is carefully 
adapted to the instruction of children. It is, we believe, the best practical 
synopsis of the kind that has yet been offered to teachers in this country. 

A copious appendix of questions is furnished, the answers to which are, toa 
considerable extent, to be wrilten, instead of being recited orally. Much be- 
neficial exercise is in this way given to the understanding and the memory of the 
pupil.—We take much pleasure in transcribing from the preface the original 
author’s own method of teaching. 

*He furnishes those of his pupils who are able to read tolerably well, 
with the treatise : once in a day he calls the class to read: when they have 
read three or four pages, without the observations, which they read after 
having gone through this work once, they turn to the question book, and ask 
themselves three or four rounds of questions therefrom: No. 2, asks No. |.— 
No. 3 then asks No. 2; and so on, taking notice that the last round of ques- 
tions be from the Vocabulary. Frequently the writer interrogates them, mor 
satisfactorily to ascertain their proficiency. Two or three times a week, he 
gives them an astronomical exercise, which consists of about six questions, 
delivered out prior to their leaving school, on an evening; which they are te- 
quired to answer, written at length, upon their slates, by the ensuing morning: 
this, as well as employing them at home, teaches them to spell correctly, write 
fluently, and learn astronomy simultaneously ; and upon this plan English 
grammar, geography, history, or almost any branch of literature, may be suc- 
cessfully taught.’ 








Scholar’s Guide to Chirography, containing writing-book, copies, 
rules, and general directions to the art. Being the result of many 
years’ experience in the formation of letters, on a plan of ruling en- 
tirely original, containing equidistant cross ruling, and diagonal 
lines, for the proper slope of letters, and distance of their several 
joinings ; an intermixture of lines of different colors, to distinguish 
the lines to be written upon, from those which are to show the com- 
parative length of letters—engraved black lines, corresponding to 
the small hand, showing the length of looped letters—Copies attach- 
ed to the cover of the books, to be turned out and kept constantly 
before the scholar, with an exemplification and plain violation of 
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the important rules of straightness, smoothness, parallelism, equidis- 
tance, and equal size, which the whole system is calculated to pro- 
duce—equally adapted to common schools, ronitorial schools, and 
academies. By a Teacher. Four Numbers. Portsmouth. Pub- 
lished by Childs & Sparhawk. 1827. 


The great care with which this work has been prepared for the initiatory 
department of writing, deserves much commendation The author’s method 
is ingenious and in some points original, and is peculiarly adapted to common 
schools. 


The First Book or Spelling Lessons for Primary Schools. 18mo. 
pp. 120. 1826. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 


In departing from the Rational Guide, the basis of this little book, much, 
we think, might have been gained by dimmishing still farther the vast oumber 
of hard words, and by furnishing a larger number of easy reading lessons. 

The branch of education to which this book belongs, is rendered, we —_ 
annecessarily hard and irksome by the composition and arrangement of schoo’ 
manuals. These consist generally, as in the present instance, of numerous col- 
umns of words which to the child have no meaning. In conning such tables there 
is no cheering sense of progress, no idea obtained; and hence arises much of 
the dullness and monotony of school reading, in subsequent stages of progress. 

If a choice between extremes were to be made, it would be vastly better to 
prefer a book chiefly made up of reading to one chieily made up of spelling les- 
sons. By merely requiring of the children that they vpell every word of their 
reading lesson, you furnish them with spelling enough for their purpose; but 
the same advantage cannot be had from an opposite arrangement: you cannot 
provide a pleasing reading lesson out of a dull column of words arbitrarily ar- 
ranged. 

We would not have children neglect spelling; it is an important branch of 
elementary discipline ; but it is hard we think to confine them to this exercise 
during so much of the day, and especially when we advert to the fact, familiar 
to all attentive instructers, that children advance more speedily by reading and 
spelling being learned together, and carried along side by side, than when they 
are separated, and the one is made to precede the other by a great distance, 


The Teacher’s Guide and Parent’s Assistant, No. 17, August 
Ist, 1827, Portland. A. Shirley. 


The transmission of this work has been so irregular, that we were long in 
uncertainty whether it was still in existence. Most of the numbers up to this 
date we have now seen, and are happy to bear favorable testimony to the 
merits of this publication as one which we think will prove a useful prac- 
tical aid in the business of instruction. In a former number of the Journal, 
notice was given of the objects and character of the Teacher's Guide, which 
renders any exposition of these at present unnecessary. 

We cordially recommend this publication to the attention of teachers, and 
especially of those who have the charge of common schools. 


Kelly’s First Spelling Book, or Child’s Instructer, designed for 
Sunday and Common Schools ; containing lessons in orthography 
and reading, made easy by the division of words, and an improv- 


ed use of figures and letters, agreeably to Walker’s Critical Pro- 
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nouncing Dictionary. By Hall J. Kelley, A. M. Sixth Edition, 
18mo. pp. 84. 1826. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 


This edition of the First Spelling Book possesses the important practica| 
advantages of a large clear type and fair page. In plan and arrangement, 
the work does not vary essentially from others of the same class, with regard 
to most of which we have questioned the benefit of their large proportion of 
bard words, both in the spelling and reading lessons. 

A few: simple and easy stories, in common plain language, on one page—and 
the words contained in them, arranged in columns on the other, would, we 
think, be found sufficient matter for a first book. Teachers, however, who 
prefer the common pian, will find Mr. Kelley’s Manual! well adapted to the 
business of initiating young scholars in the elements of reading and orthog- 


raphy. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Story of Jack Halyard, the Sailor Boy, or the Virtuous Family. 
Designed for American Children, in families and schools. By Wil. 
liam S. Cardell. Sixth Edition. Revised by the Author. 18mo. 
pp- 224. 1827. Philadelphia. Uriah Hunt. 


The uncommon number and variety of merits in this pleasing and instructive 
‘volume, would render it difficult even to mention them all, within the spare 
we can afford. Nor is it at all necessary that we should attempt formal com- 
mendation of a work which has obtained such currency in many parts of our 
country. All we hope to effect by this notice, is, to attract the attention of 
teachers in places where the book may not be in use, to the best story, per- 
haps, that has yet been written for American children. 

or the sake of very young readers, we should be happy to see a little volume 
of shorter stories, by the same able author. 


The Shower. 18mo. pp. 16. 1827. Boston. Bowles & Dear 
born. 


This little *tory is simple and natural, and draws gradually onward to a 
moral lesson. We have no doubt it will be found very useful in families 
and schools. 

If we were to suggest any thing for the improvement of this and similar 
stories, it would be more plainness in the language used by the mother. 
Books of this sort should contain nothing formal—nothing above the humble 
Jevel of ordinary conversation ; as these are hindrances to an easy access to 
the feelings of young children. 

Little Ditties for Little Children. New York. Samuel Wood & 
Sons. 

All the pieces in this little collection are not by any means of equal merit ; but 
an excellent selection might be made from them, either for the nursery or jor 
infant schools. The fairest test for selection would be— which do infants seem 
to understand: and like ?—and it is*to the credit of the author that there should 
be so many which wil] be found to stand this test. 





